Brazil’s landless movement 
seeks to break the shackles 
of poverty by seizing and 
occupying unused land. 


by A.W. Woodall 


he film City of God, pierces 

Brazil’s tropical facade to show 

us the other side of this land 

known for:samba and Carnival. 
In this other Brazil, desperately poor and 
brutally violent slums coexist outside the 
six-foot security walls of rich Brazilians, 
where their security guards shelter them 
from the reality of the streets. 

The name of the film comes from a 
housing project in Rio de Janeiro meant to 
offer better conditions than the diseased, 
crumbling shantytowns where many of 
the city’s poorest live. The housing pro- 
ject’s disintegration into a nightmare of 
urban crime and misery mirrored Brazil’s 
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The MST, Brazil’s dices movement, trains the ponbest Brazilians to seize, occupy and tari naneed land. 


own breakdown. 

Things have not improved. Brazil is a 
deeply divided land where the have-nots 
outnumber the wealthy, yet live on the 
scraps of Brazil’s abundant natural and 
commercial wealth. Urban crime, despera- 
tion, and political corruption wrap their 
tentacles around the lives of poor 
Brazilians, who are left with few alterna- 
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- tives other than to fight or be consumed. . 
But some of Brazil’s poor are "oredr 


the shackles of poverty by refusing to accept 
the inequality that has reigned for so long i in 
the world’s third-largest democracy. 

Brazil has one of the most unequal dis- 


- tributions of land in the world, but now 


some of the four million landless are 
claiming what they say is legitimately 


Oakland Faces Lawsuit O 


by Lynda Carson 


n a standoff with voters over the recently 
passed Just Cause for Eviction Ordinance, 
Measure EE, landlords quietly filed suit 
against the City of Oakland on January 31, 
2003. The landlords claim Measure EE is uncon- 
stitutional, supersedes California state law, and 
violates the property rights of property owners. 

The lawsuit seeks to overturn provisions in 
Measure EE thai iesirict unfair evictions and 
allow tenants the right to a jury trial and damage 
awards. The landlords’ attorneys are seeking an 
injunction to prohibit the City of Oakland from 
enforcing the new rent laws that went into effect 
on December 27, 2002. Despite the claims of the 
landlords and their high-profile, out-of-town 
attorneys’ distaste for democracy, the City of 

- Oakland has taken a different stance. 

An impartial analysis by the City Attorney 
has concluded that tenants may recover damages 
(including treble damages in some instances), 
costs, and attorney fees for violations of 
Measure EE. The analysis further concludes that 
the City Attorney may enforce Measure EE, and 
that state law permits cities to enact laws limit- 
ing the grounds for residential evictions. 

Adam Gold, lead organizer for Just Cause 
Oakland, said that his group is trying to put togeth- 


Apartment Owners’ Eviction Expediters 


The actual business card of an Oakland firm 
specializing in evictions-for-hire for landlords. 


er a legal team, though the team has not yet been 
confirmed. We are “confident that the legal team 
will prevail,” Gold said. “We further believe that 
the lawsuit is distracting us from our mission to 
move forward on other important issues.” 

Efforts are under way to enable the Just 
Cause coalition to intervene as defendants of 
Measure EE so as to work with Oakland city 
attorneys; and this may eventually enable tenant 
activist attorneys Jay Koslofsky, Paul Wartelle, 
and Ira Jacobowitz to join in the defense of the 
Just Cause ordinance, according to Jacobowitz. 

The City of Oakland was served notice of the 
lawsuit on February 5, 2003, and has 30 days to 
file a response. The City’s ability to defend itself 
and Measure EE from the lawsuit depends upon 
how much money it provides to the attorneys 
assigned to defend the case. 


See Oakland Faces Lawsuit page seven 


See related story on the Eviction Defense 


Center of Oakland on page 6 of this issue. 
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theirs: faa to deus They are led “by the 


Soni’Ferra (Moreen of Rural Pandiex: 
Workers, or MST) and their Coes is 
“Occupy, Resist, Produce!”. 

The idea is for-landless peasants to 
occupy unused land;. resist attempts to 


See Brazil’s Landless Movement page 19 


Tenants held many rallies at City Hall and won an election for a Just 
Cause measure. Now landlords have filed suit to overturn the measure. 
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SHOC Pressures Sacramento to Set Up Tent City 


by Paula Lomazzi 


group of homeless people in 
Sacramento has been planning 
for several months to establish 
a tent city in the state capital. 
The Sacramento Homeless Organizing 
Committee (SHOC) has held weekly 
meetings and worked tirelessly to offer 
homeless people in Sacramento an alter- 
native to sleeping alone on the streets, in 
alleyways, in doorways or in jails. 
Studying the guidelines of successful 
tent cities in Seattle, WA, and Portland, 
OR, SHOC decided to adopt strict rules 
prohibiting alcohol, drugs or violence in 
the intentional community. Environmental 
principles were researched and incorporat- 
ed into SHOC’s plans to set up a tent city. 
Community support and participation 
were encouraged and generously given by 
many concerned members of the housed 
community in Sacramento and Davis. 


SHOC’s first attempt at establishing a. 


pilot encampment entailed meetings with 
representatives of the Golden Empire 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America and 
a Camp Pollock ranger to ask if they were 
willing to host the tent city for the winter 
months at Camp Pollock. It was the most 
obvious location for a first try, in that Camp 
Pollock is already zoned for camping; and 
being a Boy Scout camp, it has restrooms 
with showers and is located centrally, near 
the services many homeless people rely 
upon. This request was denied, although 
both park and council representatives were 
gracious and supportive and spent much 
time offering valuable advice. 

Undaunted, SHOC’s next step was to 
apply for a permit with the City of 
Sacramento to camp on public property. 
Muir Park was the first target location, a 
gated park with a combination lock most 
assuredly aimed at keeping out the home- 
less population. SHOC was told that Muir 
Park was to be closed for the winter and its 
application was automatically denied. 


From left, Paula Lomazzi, Clifford Crooks, Lillian Hanson and Mikeal O’ Toole of 


SHOC at the memorial wall that honors homeless people who died in Sacramento. 


Even so, officials responsible for the 
review met with SHOC member Cliff 
Crooks to discuss other possible options. 
Officials suggested that Sutter’s Landing, a 
new park next to the old dump, would be a 
better location for a tent city; yet they did 
not anticipate easy approval by the City. 
Even so, another permit application was 
submitted for the Sutter’s Landing location; 
that permit was also denied. 

Before SHOC set up a single tent, its 
enquiries attracted the media spotlight, in 
the Sacramento Bee story, “Sacramento 
denies tent city to homeless” of January 6, 
2003. And on January 16, 2003, the weekly 
Sacramento News & Review ran an editori- 
al entitled, “It takes a different village,” 
which urged the City to accept the tent vil- 
lage concept in Sacramento, saying that 
many different approaches should be used 
to help address the homeless crisis. 

SHOC persisted in trying different 


approaches and worked at gaining more 
community support, which increased daily. 
Two recent murders of homeless people 
made the group decide not to delay any 
longer. The need for a safe encampment 
was dire and could not wait until all the 
plans were perfected. The victims of the 
recent murders could have found safety if 
there had been a tent city for them to go to. 
On February 17, 2003, TV news crews 
arrived at Loaves & Fishes in Sacramento 
to cover the start of the March for the Right 
to Sleep, the march leading toward the next 
attempt at establishing a tent city. People 
carrying protest signs, some pushing shop- 
ping carts, some packing their camping 
gear on their backs, and others joining to 
show their solidarity, headed for Sutter’s 
Landing. The Sacramento Homeless 
Organizing Committee carried their banner. 
Representatives from Women’s Economic 
Agenda Project (WEAP) came up from 


Oakland for the day to lend support and 
carried their banner. 

The long march ended at the park at C 
and 28th Streets, a few blocks from Sutter’s 
Landing, where many were waiting to par- 
ticipate in a pre-civil disobedience rally. 
Food Not Bombs was faithfully there to 
serve dinner to the many guests and 
campers. Sacramento Mayor Heather Fargo 
sent two vans with a message to the 
campers that 50 beds were available at the 
overflow shelter and that they could get a 
ride there. Bus tickets were offered to any- 
one wishing to go home; but no one accept- 
ed, everyone already being home. 

When the tent city’s future residents 
made ready to set up camp, Sacramento 
police informed the group that anyone 
who stayed at Sutter’s Landing after dusk 
would either get a ticket or go to Jail. 

Though SHOC had planned to move in 
unison to another undisclosed location, 
the uneasy situation led to the final disper- 
sal of the crowd, most going their separate 
ways. TV news crews galore covered the 
rally, and reported on the incident with 
the police, the van with seats empty 
because no one accepted the ride, and a 
promise that, “We will return.” 

The next evening many did return, not 
expecting to be allowed to stay, but intent 
on keeping their promise. TV news across 
the channels reported on the action. The 
Sacramento Bee ran a good article about 
the tent city action on February 18. 
Access Sacramento extensively covered 
the event, and as events unfold more cov- 
erage can be expected. 

Currently, SHOC is regrouping and 
recruiting, sleeping outside as usual, since 
its members are unable to find affordable 
housing. The movement toward establish- 
ing a tent city in Sacramento and in cities 
across the nation goes forward, a move- 
ment that will continue and grow until 
each city has effectively addressed the 
affordable housing crisis and until home- 
lessness has been decriminalized. 


Santa Cruz Liberals Back the Police Against the Homeless 


by Robert Norse & Becky Johnson 


n these Ashcroftian times, many look 
to the City of Santa Cruz as a beacon 
of sanity. The Santa Cruz City 
Council was the first in the nation to 
pass a resolution opposing the war in Iraq. 
It passed a resolution opposing the Patriot 
Act for all the civil rights violations con- 
tained therein. It sponsored a Town Hall 
meeting on the War in Iraq; and a week 
later passed more resolutions against the 
war (though no resolution declaring a 
“right to sanctuary” for war resisters). 

But in the War Against the Poor, local 
bureaucrats, the City Council, and the 
SCPD are just as right-wing and reac- 
tionary as any other city. 

Last July, the City Council passed a 
series of ordinances which banned the act 
of sitting down on the sidewalk in most 
business areas, if it occurred within 14 
feet of a building, crosswalk, kiosk, tele- 
phone, drinking fountain, bench, or out- 
door cafe. Most sidewalks in the business 
districts are less than 14 feet wide. So this 
law gives police the power to harass and 
ticket virtually anyone for simply sitting. 

Wealthier patrons, however, can sip 
their $3 cafe lattes on the sidewalk outside 
the Cafe Campesino. Poorer ones can 
crowd onto one of the disappearing 
benches, nearly half of which have been 
removed under merchant pressure since 
the early 1990s. 

The repressive laws also banned peace- 
ful sparechanging, political tabling, and 
street performing in the 14-feet “forbid- 
den zones.” Under merchant pressure to 


disperse the youth and a hippie scene 
downtown, the council rushed through the 
“anti-fun” laws. These decreed no hacky- 
sack, no frisbees, no balls of any kind, no 
“liquids which may become airborne.” 

“T’m not sure whether to cry or vomit, 
but that might encourage some cop with a 
ticketbook,” growled one cynic. 

Also criminalized was bubble-blowing, 
with an exception made for “bubble street 
performers” in deference to internationally 
famous bubble artist Tom Noddy, who lives 


Jackson’s Shoes, got police to make a citi- 
zen’s arrest of Jason, an African-American 
spiritualist, for doing a card reading of a 
passerby and then asking for a donation 
(“panhandling within 3 feet’). 

John Telfair, 73, who gets money to 
visit his wife on the East Coast by 
sparechanging, was silently holding up a 
Sign saying, “Anything helps, God 
Bless!” with downturned head. He stood 
there trembling and explained he had been 
warned that if he sat down, he would be 


Despite the “progressive” city’s anti-war stance, in the War 
Against the Poor, local bureaucrats, the City Council, and 
the Santa Cruz Police Department are just as reactionary 
and right-wing as any other city. 


half the year in Santa Cruz. 


NO SPARE CHANGE — OR MERCY 


Some of the most restrictive anti-solic- 
iting laws ever on the books in Santa Cruz 
were enacted last July. In addition to 
being illegal to ask for spare change at a 
bus stop, parking lot, or bank, it is now 
illegal to ask for “anything of value” after 
dark “with or without a sign” in groups of 
two or more, or from a seated position on 
public property. In addition, the 14-feet 
forbidden zone rule excludes sparechang- 
ing from 95 percent of all sidewalks near 
buildings throughout the city. 

James, a long-time resident driven into 
homelessness by bad times, got a $162 
panhandling ticket for asking a friend for 
29 cents. Candi Jackson, manager of 


fined. Three years ago, HUFF (Homeless 
United for Friendship & Freedom) 
activists successfully raised a ruckus 
because Community Service Officer 
Malate repeatedly harassed Telfair with 
demands that he stand up to legally hold 
his sign; last year, the City Council made 
this kind of torture legal. 


MOVE ON, MUSICIANS! 


Musicians and street performers fall 
within the laws regulating sparechanging, 
conduct on public property, and non-com- 
mercial display, but were given special 
status. Five months of hearings by the 
City Council’s hand-picked Downtown 
Commission led it to make an unusual 
gesture of independence to reject the 
council’s repressive “fix-up” proposals. 


It wouldn’t rubber- stamp the proposed 
“exemption zones,” require a permit for 
performers, or make mandatory the tradi- 
tional Voluntary Street Performers 
Guidelines (VSPGs). The VSPGs were a 
consensual code of conduct worked out in 
1980 by street performers in response to 
an earlier move to ban street performing. 

The VSPGs advised that if a merchant, 
resident, or another performer wanted a 
performer to move on to another spot, they 
ask the performer respectfully to consider 
doing so. It was understood the performer 
could take at least another hour, and then 
would feel some peer pressure to move 
along. Though not a law, this “friendly 
neighbors’ understanding” usually worked 
well. When it didn’t, there were always 
preexisting laws against excessive noise, 
disturbing the peace, and trespass, as well 
as simply getting the police to threaten the 
musician that a complaint was being con- 
sidered with possible confiscation of the 
offending instrument. 

In a bow to. community feeling and the 
tradition of street music in Santa Cruz, the 
Downtown Commission asked for more 
time for street performers and political 
tablers to work out the alleged (but actual- 
ly nonexistent) problems. Public records 
from the Downtown Hosts noted less than 
one percent of its downtown contacts had 
even involved street performers. 

The City Council, nervous that mer- 
chants might interpret the Downtown 
Commission’s liberalism towards perform- 
ers as “backing down” or weakness, moved 


See Repression in Santa Cruz page 18 
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David McKinney and Mitch 
Malewski came to Berkeley 
seeking a haven of peace : 
and justice. Both these prin- 
cipled, humane men died 
homeless. Part of Berkeley’s 
soul died with them. 


_ by Terry Messman 


art of Berkeley’ s dream of peace 
and justice died in the fire and rain 


when two homeless men perished — 
David 


this past December. 
McKinney, 42, died in a fire that consumed 
his makeshift encampment near the Ashby 
Avenue off-ramp on December 11. Five 
days later, on December 16, Mitch 
Malewski, 45, was found dead in a door- 
way at Willard Middle School on 
Telegraph Avenue in Berkeley. He had died 
of hypothermia and pneumonia after a 
freezing night of extreme wind and rain. 

Fire and rain extinguished the lives and 
buried the dreams that drew these two men 
to Berkeley for refuge. For both men were 
refugees of sorts, lured to Berkeley in the 
hopes of finding a haven where noncon- 
formists and political rebels might find a 
home. They came seeking a community of 
like-minded spirits. They died forsaken, 
abandoned and homeless. Part of what 
makes Berkeley special died with them. 

Their traumatic deaths call into ques- 
tion Berkeley’s chosen self-image as a 
sanctuary for exiles fleeing persecution 
abroad, and dissidents and free Spirits 
escaping small-minded conformity es 
intolerance i in their hometowns. 

‘Tn truth, Berkeley has long ‘been a haven 
for countercultural types, artists and | peace 
‘activists. David McKinney was ‘drawn to 
Berkeley precisely because of its storied 
past as a fountainhead of political activism. 
McKinney was deeply involved in some of 
the most important causes of his generation, 
until he died, homeless and alone, in a fire 
that burned him beyond recognition. 

Berkeley also prides itself as a leader in 
the sanctuary movement for refugees from 
countries torn by political persecution. 
Berkeley was just such a refuge for Mitch 


Malewski, who immigrated here from his - 


native Poland to escape martial law and 
oppression during the Solidarity 
Movement. Malewski found, not a welcom- 
ing refuge, but a land of slumlords, eviction 
notices, grinding poverty, and the cold, 
rain-soaked streets of winter where.even 
blind, disabled people are allowed to freeze 
to death in the land of plenty. [See “A Cold, 


_ Lonely Death in a Berkeley Poorway 


Street Spirit, February 2003.] 

Homelessness kills in a staggering num- 
ber of ways; it fells its victims by every dis- 
ease, assault and accident under the sun. In 
San Francisco, Religious Witness with 
Homeless People erected a wall 80 feet 
long i in Civic Center Plaza with the names - 
and ages of more than 1,800 people who 
died homeless during the past 15 years. So 
many of those listed died at very young 
ages. The average life expectancy in the 
United States is.71.6 years. The average age 
on the wall was only 43.6 years. 

McKinney and Malewski both died at 


_ prematurely young ages; they were only 


42.and 45 at the times of their respective 
deaths. That grievously shortened life 


- expectancy should be a national scandal. 


David McKinney died on December 


Al, 2002, near the Ashby Avenue off- 


ramp at Interstate 80, when a fire swept 
through his encampment. Dan McKinney, 
David’s brother, told Street Spirit he 
learned that the fire evidently was trig- 
gered by a cable that had been wired into 
the nearby KBLX radio station to carry 


siechicis to the camp. Dan McKinney 
went to the burned-out encampment and 
found the ashen remains of his brother 


David's shoes, computer and chess set. 


~ On February 26, 2003, the Homeless 
OX RBH Center held 4 memorial service for 


‘David McKinney so that those who knew 


him could express their love and respect 
and say good-bye. Dan McKinney attended 
the service after traveling to Berkeley from 


his home in Pennsylvania to learn about the 


circumstances of his brother’s death, and 
his last years of homelessness. 


As the memorial service paid tribute to 


David McKinney’s dedicated activism on 


the issues of nuclear weapons and home- 


lessness, it became almost unbearable to 
contemplate the heartbreaking irony that 
someone who cared so much about 
humanity, and about homeless people in 
particular, would die such a lonely death 
in a homeless camp himself. 


McKinney was a visible participant in: 


some of the most important social causes of 
the past two decades. He was arrested on 
the International Day of Disarmament in 
June 1983, and jailed for two weeks for 
blockading Livermore Laboratory. He 
protested U.S. military intervention in El 
Salvador and Nicaragua. He was part of the 
takeover of vacant houses in Berkeley in 
the 1980s, and slept out in the Reaganville 
tent encampments of 1986-1987 that helped 
put homeless activism on the map. 

Edith Monk-Hallberg, a member of the 


Berkeley Homeless Commission, praised ~ 
-McKinney’s involvement in a highly publi- 


cized squat of an abandoned house on 10th 
Street in Berkeley. McKinney was a substi-. 
tute teacher, and Monk-Hallberg recalled 
his taking part with a small group of substi- 
tute teachers who slept out in solidarity 
with the homeless in the Reaganville 
protest in MLK Park in the mid-1980s. 
Monk-Hallberg said, “It was through 
people like David McKinney and. Bob 
Sparks that caused me to be interested in 
the issue of homelessness and’ why I am 
on the Homeless Commission now.” . 
She said of McKinney’s premature 
death: “It's a sad commentary on our politi- 


cal and economic system. Of course, the 


thing that David wanted is what we all 


Dan McKinney holds a hoe of his Brother David McKinney, who died — 


Lydia Gans 
in a fire in a homeless camp near the Ashby off-ramp in Berkeley: photo 


want: We simply want justice. We want 
economic justice in this country, just like 
Dr. King wanted justice. David will be one 
of our heroes, like Bob Sparks. There’s too 


Many that die too early, too often.” 


“Mark McDonald, a longtime Berkeley 
peace activist and a musician with the 
Funky Nixons, was jailed with McKinney 
after an anti-nuclear protest. at Livermore 
Laboratory where more than 1,000 people 
were arrested and held for two weeks in a 
makeshift jail made out of huge tents. 

“He was a good activist,” McDonald 
said. “He knew a lot about what was going 
on, and he cared. He was a killer chess 
player, which is how we whiled away a lot 


of the hours in jail. He was well read. I had 
_ lost touch with him over the last couple 


years and didn’t realize he wasn’t doing as 
well as he had in those days, so I was really 
sorry to hear about all of this. But I still 
remember him as being a really caring, 
informed person. He’ll be missed.” 
McDonald remembers working with 
McKinney to pull off a hilarious act of 
defiance during the daily counts conduct- 
ed by the jailers of the hundreds of pro- 
testers in the tent. The two stuffed cloth-: 


ing under a blanket on one of the beds to” 


make it look like a body, then attached a 
Nixon mask as a head. After they had 
messed up the counts several times, the 
ruse was discovered and the jailers picked 
up the cot and carried out the Nixon man- 
nequin like it was his funeral wake. 
McDonald said he ran into McKinney 
fairly recently at the Berkeley Bowl, but 
he didn’t say anything about being home- 
less to McDonald, and never complained. 
McDonald reflected, “The obvious thing 
it says is that, on some levels, we’re all vul- 
nerable. I was just really shocked to find 
out that he died in a fire in a homeless 
camp. It’s one of those things you have to 
live with the rest of your life. You always 
wonder what could have happened if you 
had known, and I guess that’s why it’s 
important we stay connected. That’s what 
community is, and I feel this is one that 


slipped through the cracks of community.” 


Dan McKinney recalled his brother’s 
long history as a misfit, rebel and activist. 
Dave, Dan and their sister were Army brats. 


All works copyrighted by the authors. 
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Their father, who retired as a lieutenant 
colonel, was stationed in Germany, 
Georgia, New York, and Pennsylvania. As 
children, they never had steady homes, and 
Dan said that was “one reason why we 
never fit in as well as the other kids did. But 


_ David was a little more different than just 


that.” Dan said that his brother was a loner 
and nonconformist from childhood. “He 
was always on the outside, even as a kid. 
He just didn’t seem to click with the way 
things were, with the way people were.” 

As a child, David was very intelligent, 
thoughtful and an avid reader. Dan 
remembers his brother having an acute 
political conscience from an early age, 
and said that by the time the family 
moved to Pennsylvania, David had 
become a radical leftist and, for that rea- 
son, a minority. David graduated from 
Franklin & Marshall College in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, majoring in history. 

Dan McKinney said David “absolutely” 
came out to Berkeley after college to be 
part of the movement for social change. 
“He.always had a feeling of rebelliousness. 
against authority. And he was always very 
aware of what was going on politically. The 
situation in Nicaragua and El Salvador was 
a very big deal to him and he was very 
knowledgeable about that. That drove him.” 

Dan heard about David’s homelessness 
about six years ago. Although his broth- 


_er’s death saddened Dan, it didn’t really 


surprise him. “Just given the trajectory of 
his life, this didn’t seem to be an unlikely 
end for him,” Dan said. “It’s something I 
was always a little afraid of. It would be a 
great thing if there were a place carved 
out for David and people like: David just 


-so they could live more comfortably, so 
they weren’t forced quite so far out:to the 


edge where that sort of early death 
becomes the norm, becomes expected.” 
Dan said he felt the deaths of homeless 
people had become almost inevitable 
because rising rents and inequality make 
it difficult for the destitute to survive. 
“The sort of economic pressures and ris- 
ing rents that exist now force people like 
my brother closer and closer to the edge,” 
he said. “When there’s a fight between peo- 
ple who have lots and lots of money and 
people who have no money, it’s obvious 
who’s going to win, eventually. How. do 
you find a place for those people who don’t 
have that power? How can you carve out 
this little space for them to protect them 
from this massive presence of power and 


money that pushes people back, rolling 


over them like a big steamroller?” 
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Homeless Youth Face Long Odds Against Survival | 


Street youth rummage through donated books at People’s Park in Berkeley. 


by A.W. Woodall 


bout 300,000 young people are 

living on America’s streets, 

without the care, support, or 

guidance of their parents. We 
have seen-them panhandling along 
Telegraph Avenue in Berkeley, congre- 
gating in Golden Gate Park, and loitering 
on the streets of Hollywood. They are 
called homeless youth, throwaway youth 
or unaccompanied adults. 

They are as young as nine, as old as 
25, and decided that living on the streets 
was better than whatever they left behind. 
Most of them fled from parents who beat 
them, and others who molested them. 
Still others bailed out of a failed foster 
care system. Some ended up with their 
parents on the street; and some just did 
not fit in and decided to travel, deciding 
their destination when they arrived. 

They are like most people their age: 
they are young, they don’t like rules, and 
they are trying to find out who they are. 
Some say they wanted to see the world, 
and don’t went to be burdened by the “9- =) 
status quo.” 

But behind the careless bravado, many 
of these kids are dangling over an abyss 
of hopelessness. There is not much on the 
street to make them feel more optimistic; 
and they are trying to cross the chasm 
from youth to adulthood on their own 


while feeling abandoned by adults, from 


their families to their government. Some 


of them have the added burden of mental - 


disability or learning disabilities.- They 
leave home feeling powerless and ulti- 
mately end up being ee, on the 
street. 

Street kids are “very young, very disil- 
lusioned people. Everything is fucked up 
before we get there,” said Corey, who is 
’ in her early twenties. As she leans against 
_a storefront niche on Telegraph Avenue, 

knitting, she told of how she was a stu- 
dent at UC Berkeley, but dropped out 
after she gave up trying to balance full- 
time work and study. When she left col- 
lege, she had to confront unsubsidized 
rents and just couldn’t keep up. Now she 
figures, “I can’t change anything and no 
one’ listens to my opinion, so to hell with 
it 

Like Corey, her lanky boyfriend. Brad 
has the easy posture of someone who oth- 
ers turn to for advice. Brad says it’s not 
that he did not.try to make it on his own. 


_ ways of dealing with things,” 
Leimkuhler of Youth Emergency 


It was just too expensive, and once he got | 


caught in the cycle of trying to find a job 
while homeless, things just got worse. For 
one thing, personal hygiene is a big prob- 
lem for those living on the street and try- 
ing to hold down a‘regular job, especially 
in food service, he said. 

Besides, “You have to break your back 
to earn, enough to pay rent working the jobs 
that are available in Berkeley.” And, 
although you can’t go hungry in Berkeley, 
you can’t get any. help either, he said. 
“They ll kick you around on the ground but 
won’t pick you up. There is no way up.” 

-Monsoon and Christina went through 


Job Corps training and tried their best to | 
make a good life for themselves. 


Monsoon, 24, landed on the street two 
years ago; and Christina, 19, joined him 
two weeks ago when she lost a temporary 
job, and then her mother said that, without 
paying work, she was not welcome at 


home. Christina enjoys the freedom away . 


from her very strict parents, but she has 
no plans to stay homeless for longer than 
it takes her to find another job. 


MODERN-DAY KEROUACS 
There are kids on the street who have 
made the choice to leave home for a 
chance to live like modern-day Kerouacs 
and who say they can leave the street life 


when they want. Having chosen home- 


lessness, they feél like they can change 
their lives when they choose to. “It 
doesn’t take a thing to get it together,” 
said Mouse. It is a common phrase. ° 

The longer they stay out on the street, 


however, the more likely it is they will go ; 


from homeless youth to homeless adults, 
whose emotional age stays put while their 
bodies and minds are abused by the harsh 
conditions of the street. 

“They don’t get beyond adolescent 
said Natalie 


Assistance Hostels (YEAH), a Berkeley 
emergency youth shelter. They don’t get 
to the next stage and have no strategies 
for life, she added. “They have no aware- 
ness that life now will affect them later.” 
Sharon Hawkins Leyden, also of 
YEAH and a youth therapist, told how 
young people living on the street are so 
busy providing for their day-to-day needs 
that they don’t get to nurture their emo- 


_tional needs. “It’s really hard for them 


because they’re alone. Then, it’s cold on 
the street and they have poor nutrition and 


by Monsoon 
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they all end up sick.” If they are arrested 
it gets tougher. | 
1.3 MILLION YOUTH ON THE STREET 
It is disconcerting that.1.3 million 
young people run away or end up on the * 
street every year and have such bleak 


prospects once they get there. Children of 


the Night, a Los Angeles organization that 


helps homeless youth, especially those 


sexually exploited, connects the stagger- 
ing number of kids on the street with the 
1974 Juvenile Justice Delinquency 
Prevention Act, which keeps police from 
arresting underage runaways. Although 
they are beyond the reach of the law, the 


children are left on the street and have to 


fend for themselves. : 

The organization estimates a third of 
them become involved in prostitution or 
pornography in order to survive. It does not 
look like the prostitution we imagine, 
where adult men pay adult women. Most 
child prostitutes are between the ages of 11 
and 17, according to Children of the Night. _ 

That comes as no surprise to Chris 
Canter, director of development of the 
Larkin Street Youth Services in San 
Francisco, who described men cruising 
enclaves of street kids looking for sex, 
knowing they are cold, hungry, poor, and 


‘vulnerable. Sex is traded for necessities or 


sometimes for much-needed affection and 
a warm place to sleep. 
“It happens 24/7,” said Blue, who left 


home at 14 because his father Had molest: . 


ed him, and admitted to “giving head” to 
get by. Many others confirmed that “sur- 
vival sex” is commonplace. . 
Sexual predators are no strangers to a 
lot of the street kids. Around 46 percent 
of runaway and homeless youth have been 
physically abused and 17 percent sexually 
abused, according to a report by the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human 
Services (cited by the National Coalition 
for the Homeless). This is not the kind of 


intimacy with adults that is so utterly vital 


to a young person’s future emotional sta- 
bility and life success. _ 

That the street’became a better option is 
“pretty scary in itself,’ said Canter. Many 


_ of those who end up at Larkin Street Youth 


Services, out of around 3,000 who come to 
live on the’ streets.of San Francisco, had no 
better options. Foster care, abuse, poverty, 
mental disability — this is the background 
that follows many of them out the door 
when they leave home. 


Berkeley Streets 


-No spare change, and still cant acknowledge 

That a man can understand, 

And live under the moon and stars 

Have hopes and dreams 

Live life without material things © 

Have a point to being 

And won’t walk around in a daze 

Freezes at night, yet still wakes up to see the sun still bright 
It’s awight, cause no light breeds ignorance 

A machine, a slave, a well-balanced instrument 

That consumes, destroys, assumes and annoys — 

Supports bullshit and million dollar toys 

And still doesn’t know what to do 

How to live life, color outside the lines, break curfew and rules 
Doesn’t have fun in the ‘60s we said get high, love everyone 
In the ‘70s get high and wear black - 

Panthers, Bears, Raiders and still not even a look back 

A glance, you know eye to eye contact, it’s like 

I’m invisible, it’s what happens to the poor and underclass 
The mistreated and drug abused 

The ignored, stepped on, left behind, the wrongly accused 
Swept to the side, then left under the rug 

In the dust pan, dirt, then garbage 

With nowhere to run and nowhere to hide 

The color of the shameless, left alone by the wasteside 

So next time tonight, if you see Suncare ANY One 

on the street at least say 
Hello and Have a Good Night 


Carter estimated an average of 35 per- 
cent of the youth he sees at the Larkin 
Street Youth Services suffer from depres- 
sion, schizophrenia or other mental health 
gissues. Mental disability may contribute to 
“homelessness; but also, the longer they 
are on the street, the more likely they are 
to become depressed, and the worse their 
problems may become. This is also true of 
substance abuse, which-by all accounts is 
rampant among homeless youth... 

A FAILED FOSTER CARE SYSTEM 

Foster care is a big factor, not least 
because most go from foster home to fos- 
ter home. According to Allan Shore, exec- 
utive director of the California Coalition 
for Youth, foster care is a broken system. 

Citing a Hoover Commission report, 
Shore said 40 percent of foster care youth 


become homeless, despite the $1.2 billion . 


pumped into it. 

Holly “aged out” of foster care at 18 
with no safety nets to catch her. Aging out 
is another foster care mess. After living in 
a broken.system, 18-year-olds are sent out 
as adults with no skills and no guidance. 
Now, at the age of 25, Holly reflected on 
how she ended up on the street. “I was 
raised to believe something would hap- 
pen, but it never did. Everything failed.” 

She could not earn-enough “for a room 
in a crackhouse” or support her two chil- 
dren, now being raised by her aunt and 
uncle. Peering through a face painted like a 
china doll in a science fiction story, she 
lives day to day, refusing to live according 
to “others’ hypocritical standards.” 

Shore blamed the breakdown in the 
system on a lack of understanding about 
“the needs of kids and what to do to help 
them become independent and ayy take 
care of themselves.” 

Legislators do not appear willing to lis- 
ten to what their needs are, either. “They 


don’t trust failed kids,” Shore added, and : 


related Governor Davis’s reluctance to 
add youth representatives on his home- 
lessness task force. 

Without much political clout, the 
young people most in need of help are the 
ones most likely to be swept under the 
rug. While the federal government is get- 
ting out of the social services business by — 
making states responsible, the states 
expect funding from federal coffers. The 
end results are budget cuts and youth 


advocates spending their time trying to 


See Homeless Youth page 19 
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New Hope in Stopping Hepatitis Cc 


Street Spirit Interview with ye ae Sylvestre 


by Toni Cook, a.k.a. Cinnamon . 


Toni Cook: Can you tell us how 
hepatitis C affects the body? 

Diana L. Sylvestre, MD: Hepatitis C 
is a virus that infects the liver. There are 
other viruses that do the same, like hepati- 
tis A, which is transmitted by contaminat- 

‘ed food, and hepatitis B, which is trans- 
mitted sexually and by blood. But hepati- 
tis C is not related to them, it just likes to 
infect the same organ. © 


Toni: How contagious is it and how 
lethal is it? 

_ Dr. Sylvestre: It is important to men- 
tion that hepatitis C can be very conta- 
gious in the setting of injection drug use. 
Because there is lots of virus in the blood, 
it is transmitted by sharing any of the drug 
paraphernalia: needles, syringes, cottons, 
cookers, rinse water, étc. For that reason, 
the majority of injection drug.users will 
be infected within one year of starting to 
use needles. That is how we estimate the 
length our patients have been infected 
with the disease. 

Another thing that is important to 


r. Diana Sylvestre has an amazing ability to interact with persons from all 
aspects of society, from high muckety-mucks in politics all the way down to 
street people who are clients at her clinic. That is what makes her so effective. 

Dr. Sylvestre is the director of O.A.S.LS. (Organization to Achieve Solutions in 
Substance-Abuse), a health clinic located at 2862 Telegraph Avenue, Oakland, and an. 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine at UCSF. As a patient coping with hepatitis 
C myself, I found the O.A.S.I. S. clinic to be an environment where everyone is treat- 
ed with respect and dignity. Her clinic provides innovative medical treatment, includ-. 
ing injections of pegylated interferon and oral doses of ribavirin, and support groups 
where people in treatment learn to help one another cope with hepatitis C. 

Dr. Sylvestre’s advocacy for homeless and low-income people coping with these 
diseases takes her beyond the doors of her medical clinic. Recently, she traveled to 
Sacramento to take part in the Public Health Advocacy Day, held on the West Steps | 
of the Capitol Building on January 29, 2003. More than 1000 persons attended to 
show their support for state medical care for victims of hepatitis C, AIDS, and other 
ailments that affect the poor and homeless. 

People lined up to read names of the people we have lost to these diseases. Even 
though an entire hour was scheduled for the reading of these names, there were more 
‘names than time. There were more names than readers, so some volunteers had to 
read more than one list. And the names stated are just the tip of the ee The 
impact of these ailments is devastating. Many victims go unreported. 

The organizations that put together the rally declared: “We know that public health 
policies are fiscally conservative, that they seek to prevent problems before they start. 
Prevention strategies are NO-COST AND LOW-COST approaches to promote health, 
rather than waiting to spend scarce resources on sickness, disease and suffering.” 

What was refreshing was the ease with which we could get access to our legisla-’ 
tors. We plan to take groups of people from the clinic to Sacramento on a regular 
basis to tell our stories to our legislators i in person. Face- to- face contact seems to be 
the strongest way to get our message across. There are plans for another rally in 
Oakland in the near future. Please check our website at www.oasisclinic.org 5 

I asked Dr. Sylvestre to share her insights, derived from years of medical work, 
| about hepatitis C and its impact on homeless and low-income people. 


STREET SPIRIT 


know about hepatitis C is that it is not the 
killer virus that people think. After having 
the virus for 20 years, your chance of get- 
ting cirrhosis from it is only about 10 per- 
cent: not too high. However, drinking 
alcohol increases the progression of the 


liver damage dramatically. Interestingly, - 


cigarette smoking appears to do the same 


‘at'a lesser level. We don’t know about the 


effect of injecting drugs, however. Some 
interesting data from Dr. David Thomas at 
Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore 
has shown that drug users have Jess liver 
damage, perhaps because they were 
infected at a-younger age. 


Because of this, most of the peel we 
see don’t even need treatment for the dis- 
ease right now. Interestingly, about one out 
of every four people clear the virus sponta- 
neously, and they don’t have to worry about 
the disease at all because it is gone. Of the 
people who still are infected, we only need 
to treat one in five or so. Is the treatment 


_ difficult? Yes. Can you do it if you need to? 


Absolutely. Interferon and ribavirin therapy 


At the health care rally held at the ¢ Capitol in Sacramento, a staff person from 
. O.A.S.LS. reads the names of people who have died of hepatitis C and AIDS, while 


a long line of people (stretching to his right) wait to read countless more names. 


is now curing over half of those with the 
disease. But there is so much misinforma- 


-_ tion out there about hepatitis C treatment 


that it scares people away from getting 
attention for their disease. That is a mistake. 
There is no reason that you need to die of 
hepatitis C anymore. 


Toni: How serious is the impact of 
hepatitis C on the broader community, 


‘and, in particular, how widespread is it 


among low-income and homeless poole 


~and substance abusers? 


Dr. Sylvestre: Overall, it has. been esti- 
mated that four million Americans have 


been exposed to hepatitis C. This number is 
probably very low, because it was derived 


from the National Household Survey on 


Drug Abuse. They got their information by 
calling a sample population around the 
country. So, if you didn’t have a phone, you 
weren’t included! If you were poor, or 
homeless, or incarcerated, you were not 
included in this famous survey. 

Therefore, the numbers of infected peo- 
ple are probably much higher, and we don’t 


- have good information on the prevalence of 


the disease in low-income and homeless 


people. We only know that it is a lot higher 


than the 1.8 percent figure-we use from the 
above survey. In addition, the disease dis- 
proportionately affects persons of color: 
African-Americans are three times as likely 
to be infected as Caucasians, and Latinos 
are somewhere in between. 


We do have pretty good figures with 


- substance abusers, particularly those who 


use needles. About 60 percent of new and 
existing cases of HCV are related to nee- 
dle use, and as I mentioned above, the 
majority will be infected within one year 
of initiating injecting. Overall, it looks 
like 70-96 percent of long-term needle 


users have been exposed. The latter num- 


ber, 96 percent, came from our area. The 


- Northern California region has a huge 


problem with this disease. 


Toni: How many people are infected 
here, around the nation, and in the world? 
Dr. Sylvestre: World-wide, 170 mil- 


lion. Nationwide, four million (see the 
caveat above, though). In California, 


600,000. Locally, we’re not sure, though 


more than 90 percent of long-term injec- 
tors are exposed in our area. 


Toni: What do future trends look like? 
Dr. Sylvestre: It depends upon how 
you look at it. Currently, about 8-10,000 


people die of hepatitis C each year in the. 


U.S. This number is projected to triple in 
the coming decades, as the disease march- 
es on in people who are already infected. 
But a couple of things are looking good. 
First, the treatment is improving. Five 
years ago the best available treatment, 
interferon, cured only about 10. percent of 
people. The best available treatment cur- 


See Stopping Hepatitis C page 14 


Cured of Hepatitis Cc: One Woman’s Story 


by Toni Cook, a.k.a. Cinnamon 


am cured of the hepatitis C virus 
(HCV). Saying those words comes 
hard from my lips. For so long there 
was not even a glimpse of hope that 
such a thing could happen, especially to 
me. Tam a former IV drug user, clean for 
over ten years, and former prostitute, out 
of the life for the same amount of time. I 
have cirrhosis of the liver, = 
I was diagnosed in 1992. I was proba- 
bly infected since 1972, when no one 


-knew what exactly the disease was. . 


Originally, it was called non-A, non-B 
hepatitis. Then someone came up with the 
brilliant idea to call it hepatitis C. 

It is a deadly disease that has had a dev- 
astating impact, especially on homeless and 


low-income persons. In California, there are - 


an estimated 600,000 infected individuals. 
In a study of homeless adults in the Los 
Angeles area, 22 percent were found to be 

infected with HCV. 
In 1992, there was no treatment for this 


disease. There was no guidance for those 
of us suffering. My disease got worse and 
my symptoms increased. I searched out 


medical help. I saw many doctors, and 


was told by more than one to go home and 
get my life in order because I was going 
to die. They refused to treat me because my 
liver was severely damaged by cirrhosis. 

As I had participated in the needle 


exchange project as a former IV drug user, 


different doctors would not allow me to 
participate in experimental treatment pro- 
grams. They offered me no hope. 
Ultimately, I found three places willing 
to treat me. One was a program run by 


-Alameda County. It was extremely slow 


to offer treatment, impersonal, and offered 
no emotional or educational support. I felt 
like just another number. The second was 
a program in San Francisco that would 
have required a long, difficult commute, 
and I was not that healthy. The third was 
my favorite, right off the bat. 

The name is O.A.S.LS. (Organization to 
Achieve Solutions in Substance-Abuse). 


From a patient’ s point of view, I found it 
had the most to offer. You are treated with 
respect and dignity from day one. 

_ If you do what the doctors tell you to do 
and are honest with them, they will get you 
through treatment. Our informational sup- 
port group meets Mondays and Wednesdays 
at noon. Everyone is welcome. We tell a lit- 


tle about ourselves and our treatment, .and | 


what led us to O.A.S.I.S. The doctors pro- 
vide information, as do people on treatment 
and those who have been cured. 

We keep coming back to express our 
support and give insights on our experi- 
ences. Everyone is different. Some people 
have a relatively easy time on treatment. 
Some may experience many side effects. 
Education is the key to power over the 
treatment program. It is nice to know you 
are not alone. It does not matter how you 
contracted HCV; what matters is that you 
have it, and are committed to yourself to 
do this treatment. 

The treatment consists of one injection 
a week of pegylated interferon, and twice 


daily oral doses of ribavirin; the dosage 


"varies according to the patient’s weight. 


What makes the disease so insidious is 
that 80 percent of infected persons have 
no signs or symptoms. Typical symptoms 
are fatigue, jaundice, dark urine, abdomi- 
nal pain, nausea, loss of appetite and 
itchy, dry skin. Anyone who has been 
homeless knows fatigue is part of every- 
day life, so infected persons pay ignore 
this common symptom. 

This disease is spread through blood- 
to-blood transmission, most often through 
shared needles, or “works.” Surprisingly, 
sex is a. rare source of transmission. 
Sharing a razor or toothbrush is consid- 
ered a higher-risk activity than sex. There 
is research as to tattooing and body pierc- 
ings as potential sources of transmission. 
The Centers for Disease Control-is cur- 
rently conducting a study to evaluate tat- 
tooing as a potential risk. | 

For more information, contact O.A.S.LS. 
and Dr. Diana Silvestre, MD, 2862 Telegraph 
Avenue, Oakland, CA 94609, 510-834-5442. 
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Protecting Tenants from Homelessness 


The Eviction Defense Center — Oakland’s Champion of Low-Income Renters 


by Lynda Carson 


akland’s Eviction Defense 
Center is a nonprofit law firm 


that champions the rights of. 


low-income renters, and con- 

tinues to receive the respect and recogni- 
tion of a grateful community. Located in 
downtown Oakland, the Eviction Defense. 
Center (EDC) has become what many 
believe to be the best law firm in the 
country at serving tenants facing eviction. 


The EDC has been successfully -serv-. 
ing the community since it first opened its | _ 


doors back in February of 1995, when 
tenants started to line up out in the hall- 
ways seeking legal representation to fight 
impending evictions. The case load quick- 
ly rose to 800 cases per year, and contin- 
ued rising; presently the EDC takes on 
more than 1400 eviction cases annually. 

This huge volume of cases is handled 
by a small staff consisting of Anne 
Tamiko Omura, executive director of the 
EDC; office manager Kristen Crowley; 
staff attorney Gina Amato; and Trina 
Franklin, the law clerk. In addition, nine 
rotating volunteer attorneys donate time 

_and money to help keep this small law 
firm afloat as it offers legal representation 
to so many low-income renters. 

Moving on recently after nearly five 
years with the EDC, staff member Alma 
Gutierrez was a familiar face helping out 
the tenants, and she will be sorely missed, 
said Ira Jacobowitz, another of the EDC’s 
longtime volunteer attorneys. 

As a community service, the EDC 
offers free legal advice over the phone, 
and remains very focused. The dedicated 
staff run a no-frills operation. Unlike most 
other nonprofits, there are no glossy pub- 
lications promoting the EDC. No time is 
spent doing big fundraising events, no 
time is taken up by grant writing, and the 
staff do all that’s possible to minimize 
paperwork. The result is a very efficient 
and vibrant team of people united to help 
out the poor, Omura said. 

The Eviction Defense Center has 
become an integral part of Oakland and 
the East Bay, attorney Ken Greenstein 
said. Speaking glowingly of the EDC, 
Greenstein went on to say that no one else 
is taking on so many cases to protect the 
renters, and that the EDC will be needed 
even more in the future. ~ 

East Bay landlords have a different 
view of the EDC, and have repeatedly 
filed lawsuits against the agency or the 
individual attorneys involved in EDC 
cases, in an effort to put them out of busi- 
ness once and for all. Rick Philips, a 
board member of the pro-landlord Rental 
Housing Association of Northern 
Alameda County (RHANAC), said that 


low-income tenants need to move to. 


Stockton or some other city that they can 
afford to live in, and that Oakland needs 
to subsidize low-income renters so as to 
keep up with escalating rents. 

For many years, landlords and judges 
have had a field day tossing the low- 
income renters of Oakland out onto the 
streets in the blink of an eye. There was 
no justice to be found in a world where 
low-income renters lacked legal represen- 
tation in the courts of the ruling class, 
designed and manipulated by the rich and 
powerful. 

Like a buzz saw in a lumber mill wait- 
ing for the next log to roll in, the courts of 
Oakland and Alameda County routinely 
chewed up and spit out hundreds of low- 
income renters before they knew what had 
hit them, because the renters lacked legal 
representation and did not know how to 
present the documentation that may have 
been able to defend them. 


From left to right, Anne Omura, executive director of Eviction Defense 
Center; Gina Amato, staff attorney; Kristen Crowley, office manager. 


"A SMALL GROUP OF IDEALISTS 


Then along came the Eviction Defense _ 


Center, a small. group of idealists who were 
appalled by a judicial system that had no 
interest in the likes of the poor, except to 


get rid of them as fast as possible. 


Dedicated legal workers decided that a sys- 
tem which was blatantly terrorizing the 
population could not go unchallenged. 
During the fall of 1994, several meet- 
ings were held in Oakland to explore 
ways to find a solution to the horrifying 
situation. A number of people became 
involved as founders of the EDC, includ- 
ing Ira Jacobowitz, Phil Rapier, John 


Murcko, Bill Simpich, David Shagam and 


Kenny Walton. 

Ira Jacobowitz was the first to donate a 
computer and other office equipment to the 
newly formed Eviction Defense Center, 
and others donated money to get the office 


up and running. Hina Shah became the first 


managing director of the EDC, and figured 
out a sliding scale formula affordable to 
low-income renters that would be enough 
to keep the EDC up and running. 

The doors opened in February 1995. The 
immediate challenge was to find a way to 
reach tenants needing legal representation 
in the courts. A search of municipal and 
county records turned up the names and 
addresses of those being evicted, and the 


-EDC quickly started mailing out notices to 


the renters to let them know that they could 
obtain legal representation at the Eviction 
Defense Center, Bill Simpich said. 

Word spread like wildfire, and tenants 
began showing up in droves at the EDC in 
hopes of getting legal representation. The 
EDC took off immediately, Jacobowitz 
said, and lines of people reached out into 
the hallways of the Latham Square 
Building at 1611 Telegraph Avenue in 
Oakland, where EDC is still located. 

When the judges and landlords first got 
wind of what was going on, they became 
livid that this was all perfectly legal and 
that they had no way to stop the activists 
from reaching out to those in need. 


Eventually, masking. laws were enacted, 
and now the court records of tenants being 


evicted are not available in public records 
for the first 60 days after an unlawful 
detainer has been filed against them. 

As the years went by, not everyone 
retains the same memories of how the 
EDC began or managed to survive against 
the landlords with all of their money and 
high-profile attorneys attacking the EDC 
in the courts. Through the years, members 


_ of the Rental Housing Association of 


Northern Alameda County (RHANAC) 
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have railed against the EDC during their 
monthly meetings at the Greek Orthodox 
Church, and some members have angrily 
denounced the EDC as a communist plot 
out to get them by taking away the rights 
of property owners. 

Fresh out of Boalt Hall Law School at 
the age of 25, Anne Tamiko Omura joined 
the EDC in December 1996 as the manag- 
ing attorney for the law firm. Omura has 
been instrumental in taking the EDC to 


new levels of legal representation in - 


defending the rights of low-income 


renters>Omura sees a stable future for the. 
EDC .with no big- changes on the: horizon, . 
and said she hopes to remain a part of the 


EDC so long as the need exists. 
The end goal would be to go out of 
business when poor people stopped being 


- evicted, Omura added. Despite the pas- 


sage of Measure EE, the recently enacted 
Just Cause ordinance, there has been only 
a slight decrease in the number of evic- 
tions, and the EDC still has a full case 


load on a weekly basis, she said. 


A JUDICIAL SYSTEM FOR THE RICH 

In a judicial system set up for the rich, 
the impact of the EDC has been profound. 
Its ongoing challenges to a system set up 
to protect the rights of property owners 
has been annoying not only to the land- 


lords, but also to the judges who see the 


tireless efforts of the EDC in their court- 


‘rooms on a daily basis. 


For years, judges have claimed that the 
EDC clogs the courts. Judges sometimes 
tell EDC attorneys that they need to be 
more selective about the clients they take 
on; but these same judges never seem to 
complain about the attorneys working for 


landlords who force the renters to defend 


themselves in court from the eviction-for- 
profit system, Omura said. 

Indeed, on any given day, the EDC 
may be up against an array of attorneys 
such as Ed Nagy and THE EVICTORS, 


Vern Perry, Charles Ramsey, or Reeves 


and Seidler, attorneys who make their for- 
tunes by making poor people homeless 
and dumping them on the streets on 


behalf of greedy landlords. The tenants of 


Oakland have been pushed around by the 
above for years, and are well aware of the 
terrorizing effects these notorious men 
have upon the lives of their AAU 
loved ones, and friends. 

On any given day, the cries of the 
evicted may be heard in the office of the 
EDC or in the hallways outside the court- 


rooms from many of the thousands who- 


have no place left to go because landlords 
have manipulated the rents to such astro- 


nomical levels throughout the Bay Aen 
More Eviction Defense Centers should 
be set up across California and the nation, 
attorney Bill Simpich said. The EDC only 
handles the cases of East Bay renters who 


-manage to find them, while the majority — 


of eviction cases end up in court with no 
legal representation for tenants. The key 
to ending this unfair system that evicts 
countless renters, is to file the demand for 
a jury trial on time. This could bring the 
system to its knees, Simpich said. 

As a founder of the EDC, Simpich 
began this work back in 1994. At that time, 
Judge Gifford was judicially beating up on 
renters and terrorizing them in his court- 
room, Simpich said. It was alienating for 
the attorneys to fight alone in the courts, so 
they united with other attorneys to form the 
EDC and strengthened the movement 


against this form of tyranny. Simpich still 


takes on 5 to 10 housing cases a year, but 
said he pulled back from the EDC after 


-- being with them from: 1995 till 1999, and 


left after experiencing burnout. 
A graduate of New College with an 
office in San Francisco, attorney Ken 


Greenstein recalls first meeting attorney Ira 


Jacobowitz when he applied for the position 
of Office Manager/Law Clerk at the EDC; 
Greenstein was hired in February 1996 and 
remained through December 1997. 
Jacobowitz has been the backbone of the 
EDC for all these years, donating time and 
money, checking in every day to see if he 
can help out, and maintaining the printers 
and other equipment needed to run the 
office, Greenstein said. | 
During his career, Jacobowitz has 
worked on more than 50 trials defending 
renters. Oakland, tenants started to become, 
aware of him as far back as 1989, thanks 
in part to Doug Norman and the weekly or. 
bi- weekly meetings held in downtown 
Oakland by the Tenants Rights Project.. 
Tenants could drop in with eviction 
notices from their landlords, and learn what - 
to do in the event that they had received an 
unlawful detainer. Jacobowitz’s name and 
phone number were given out to those in 


need of legal representation, and renters 


also were provided with a California 
Tenants handbook describing their rights 
and responsibilities. 

Building on this work, members of the 


community who were very concerned 


about the state of affairs for renters in the. 
East Bay joined together to form the 
EDC. “It’s been a wonderful group of 
people to work with through the years,” 
Jacobowitz said. Because the attorneys . 
united together, the EDC has been able to 
do more than 100 trials, he added. 

The EDC has experienced some 
incredible victories and some spectacular 
defeats, said Jacobowitz. In March 2002, 
the EDC formed a contingent of 32 people. 
who headed off to the U.S. Supreme 
Court for the case known as Rucker vs. 
Davis in an effort to protect Oakland pub- 
lic housing tenants from the notorious 
“One Strike Policy.” In an 8-0 ruling, the 
court declared that the Oakland Housing 
Authority had legal grounds to evict the 
innocent public housing tenants for drug-_ 


related crimes that they did not commit. 


After all the years, and all the wins and 
losses in the courtrooms, tenants and 
attorneys alike speak fondly of the EDC. 
“The EDC is an invaluable resource for 
me because they fill a gap that no one else 
does when I have to turn down so many 
clients seeking legal representation,” 
attorney Leah Hess said. 

While many of the EDC attorneys 


_ speak fondly of each other and the tenants 


they serve, some believe that Ira 


See Eviction Defense Center page seven _ 
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Oakland Faces 
Lawsuit Over 
Just Cause 


from page one 


The lawsuit filed against the City of 


Oakland not only seeks relief from the — 
_courts in the form of an injunction to stop 


the enforcement of Measure EE, but also 


asks that the petitioners (landlords) filing - 


the suit be awarded attorneys’ fees and the 
costs of the civil action. The case is known 


as: “Kun Sam Kim, Mitchell Tannenbaum, - 
Rental Housing Association of Northern 


Alameda County vs. City of Oaklangl.” 

The Rental Housing Association of 
Northern Alameda County (RHANAC) or 
its members have filed at least three law- 
suits during the past few years, including 
the latest against the City of Oakland, in an 
attempt to stem the efforts of anti-eviction 
activists to end the eviction-for-profit sys- 
tem. RHANAC claims to have more than 
1,000 members, and boasts that it repre- 
sents more than 20,000 landlords in the 
East Bay. Their office is located in down- 


‘town Oakland at 2201 Broadway. 


‘Steve Edrington, president of the 
Rental Housing Association, filed a suit 


against the City of Oakland as recently as 
. August 2002 over the analysis of Measure 


EE by city attorneys. The analysis was 
provided for and used by the 2002 Voter 


‘Information Guide. The case is known as 


Edrington vs. Floyd. 
The Rental Housing Association also 


sued the City of Oakland over a two-year 


moratorium against rent increases after 


evictions, which went into effect on August 


I, 2000. The citywide moratorium was 


meant to slow down the pace of unfair e evic- 


Hons dumping renters on the streets. 
°*This latest standoff against ‘the City of 


_ Oakland involves landlord Kun Sam Kim’ 
of KSK Property Management. In April : 
2001, Kim settled in a lawsuit known as" 


-Manuel Depay vs. KSK Property, and 


paid out $175,000 for his share to settle 
the case allegedly involving uninhabitable 
conditions at one of the properties he ran. 
Mitchell Tannenbaum, who is also 
involved in the lawsuit against Measure 
EE, is an individual owner of a 1% interest 
of a property located in Oakland, and 
joined forces with Kim and RHANAC in 
their bid to overturn the will of the people 
who voted for the Just Cause ordinance. ~ 
‘Tt took years of struggle and several 
campaigns for Oakland anti-eviction 


activists to get an ordinance in place that 


r) 


would protect renters from unfair evic- 
tions in a corrupt system favoring the rich 
and powerful. The latest campaign by Just 
Cause Oakland took to the streets last 
summer and collected more than 36,000 
signatures to get Measure EE on the 
November 2002 ballot. The campaign 
raised more than $80,000:in the process 
and made a massive, and successful, 
effort to get out the vote. 

Landlords became furious over these 


developments, ‘and did their best to con-" 
_ vince renters in their buildings to vote 
against Measure EE. The heated battle for - 
_a Just Cause ordinance was narrowly won 


by. tenant activists, but the thin margin of 


victory was sufficient for the will of the - 


people to overcome the well-funded 


‘opposition of the landlords, who increas- 


ingly resorted to scare tactics and outright 
defamation of Oakland renters in the final 
weeks of the campaign. 

~The Rental Housing Association of 
Northern Alameda County fought furious- 


_ ly against Measure EE, and the landlords 


spent over: $500,000 in their bid to stop 
the renters of Oakland from using -the 
process of democracy to exert their lawful 
rights as voters to pass Just cae protec- 
tions against eviction. 


A list of board members for RHANAC 


includes Steve Edrington as president, . 


Wayne Rowland as first vice president, 


along with Rick Philips, ‘Luke Blacklidge, 
and others who. are active in the property 


management or realty businesses. 
PEDDLERS OF PREJUDICE 

The campaign to convince Oakland 
voters to vote no on Measure EE slipped 
into high gear after landlords formed a 
group called Oaklanders for Safe 
Neighborhoods, a political action commit- 
tee for landlord associations. This land- 
lord PAC became notorious after.it got 
down and dirty by sending out a mailer 
with a picture of City Councilmember 
Nancy Nadel along with text that inferred 
that she was against Measure EE — 
which was the very ordinance she had 
introduced. to the Oakland City Council 
on several past occasions. 

Several board members of RHANAC 
became spokesmen for the PAC known as 
Oaklanders for Safe Neighborhoods, and 
they stirred up a hornet’s nest of bad feel- 


ings during their campaign to defeat 


Measure EE by resorting to a host of dis- 
torted lies and deception during press con- 
ferences and debates. | 

In August 2002, an election campaign 


debate over Measure EE was held at the 
MGO Democratic Club; and Wayne 


Rowland shocked the audience when he 
tried to. convince the crowd of about 75 


_ people that a “yes” vote for Measure EE 
would prohibit landlords from being able 
to evict terrorists that may be residing in - 


Oakland. Along the campaign trail, 
Rowland also claimed that Measure EE 


would drive out African Americans; and 
in further opposition to Measure EE, he 


stated that property owners didn’t become 


- Jandlords just to be hassled by lawyers. 


Numerous mailers sent out to voters by 


Oaklanders for Safe Neighborhoods used 
- photos of. vicious dogs or images of 


drunken bikers, along with text stating 
that’ if Measure EE passed, landlords 
might never be able to get rid of tenants 
with vicious dogs or the drunk biker 
named Eddie who moves in next door. 


_ A mother and child defend the Just Cause measure at an Oakland City Hall rally. 


Another mailer sent out in a bid to con- 

vince Oaklanders to vote against Measure 
EE displayed a photo of Wayne Rowland, 

Stéve Edrington, and Rick Philips, oe 
members of RHANAC. 


Although Mayor ne Brown never . 


took an official position regarding Measure 


EE, one mailer from Oaklanders for Safe 


Neighborhoods claimed that Brown was 
against Measure EE and believed that it 
would contribute to rundown neighbor- 
hoods and increased crime throughout 
Oakland. When questioned about the factu- 
al truth of this mailer in a Montclarion arti- 
cle on October 11, 2002; Edrington was 
quoted as stating that he learned of 
Brown’s position from a February 26th 
article in the Oakland Tribune. Mayor 
Brown’s office quickly scrambled to deny 
ever taking an official position for or 
against Measure EE, and Edrington never 
verified where the claims of Brown’s sup- 
port in the mailer came from. . 
Other campaign materials sent out 


against Measure EE claimed that the mea- - 


sure would allow renters to sublet their 
homes to anyone they wished without the 
landlord’s consent or approval, including 
convicted felons and sex offenders. 

‘The cynical, orchestrated campaign of 


anti-tenant rhetoric was designed to portray _ 


Oakland renters as sex-offenders, ex-con- 
victs, drug dealers, and beer-swilling bik- 
ers; but it revealed that Oaklanders for Safe 


Neighborhoods were nothing more than 


peddlers of prejudice motivated by greed. 
Their campaign of distorted lies uncov- 


ered these entrepreneurs of obfuscation as — 


being purveyors of fear, hell-bent on 
defeating Measure EE by any means nec- 
essary. Many Oakland tenants believed all 
along that they were being treated like 
criminals by many landlords, and the cam- 
paign against Measure EE brought out the 


worst inthe Giles trying to Oppress the’ 


renters of Oakland. 
TERRORIZING THE RENTERS 


The fear of being blacklisted with bad 
“credit reports kept most Oakland renters 
from fighting evictions; and they found 
that 30-day, no-cause evictions were near- . 


a 


ly impossible to challenge. Landlords 


convinced most renters,that it was better - 


to move after receipt of a 30-day notice 
rather than risk receipt of an unlawful 
detainer which later shows up on their 
credit reports for the next seven years or 
more. In essence, landlords were black- 
listing renters who fight against evictions 
because unlawful detainers are there for 
all the other landlords to see when they 
run credit checks on prospective clients. 
Most Oakland landlords call upon 
“THE EVICTORS” when all else fails to 
get rid of their unwanted renters. Many of 
Oakland’s renters have repeatedly been 
evicted by this eviction mill. The Evictors 
are located in Oakland’s Jack London 
Square area at 510 Third Street, and the 
agency is run by Ed Nagy, an attorney 


-who also owns the building where the 


Evictors are located. 

The strategy of the Evictors has been 
to convince renters to settle out of court 
and to move as quickly as possible, with- 
out pursuing their rights to a jury trial. 
Generally, the landlords have to contact 
other attorneys if it looks like the case is 
going to head for a jury trial, because Ed 


_ Nagy generally does not do jury trials. 


Along the way, the low-income renters 
feel terrorized by the whole process, 
which may dump them onto the streets 
within 15 days if they lose in a court trial 
without settling beforehand. 

Measure EE has reversed the situation 
that has terrorized most renters — which 
is why the landlords are so concerned 
about it. It is the landlords who now fear 
serving eviction notices, because when 
they screw up, not only will it be tossed 


out of the courts, but they may face being 


sued for actual or punitive damages for 
violating Measure EE. 

The battle against Measure EE has 
gone judicial now that the landlords have 
been defeated in the electoral arena by the 
_will of the people. The struggle now, goes 
forward to keep Measure EE from being 
‘weakened or tossed out by a court process 
that may counter democracy in action. 


Just Cause Oakland may be oe 
at (510) 763-5877. 


Eviction Defense Center 


from page six 


Jacobowitz has been modest about his 
accomplishments. On the other hand, 
Jacobowitz believes that John Murcko 
has been the most prolific member of 
the group, and speaks fondly of David 


Shagam, the secretary of the board, who | 


was there from the beginning and during 
the next four years. Others speak highly 
of Phil Rapier and Bill Simpich, and it’s 


obvious that the friendships and respect |’ 


between this group run deep and bond’ 
them all together through the years. ; 
In a birthday toast to Arine Omura | 
for her courage and stamina in running 
the EDC, about 28 friends and attorneys 
joined her one evening in the summer of 
2002 at Le Chevall’s in Oakland for her’ 
birthday celebration, as they all took 


-| turns sharing stories about their experi- 


ences with the Eviction Defense Center. 


~ Perhaps most tellingly of all, these] 
attorneys have joined the renters over} 
and over again throughout the years for} 


many protests out on the streets of: 
Oakland or at City Hall: By now, many” 
tenants feel that they ate friends with | 
Bob Salinas, Phil Rapier, Anne Tamiko 
Omura, Ira Jacobowitz; Bill Simpich, 
Ken Greenstein; John Murcko; Roxanne 


Romel, Leah Hess, and the other’ attor- } 


neys who have remained accessible to 
them during their time of need: 

The Eviction Deicase Center can 
be reached at (510) 452-4541 and is | 
located at 1611 Telegraph Avenue, | 

| Suite 726, in downtown Oakland. 


A Dream Comes True in Richmond — 


A guest gave birth while at 
the shelter and was grateful 
for the love and support; 
she might have had her 
baby on the street where 

no one knew her. 


by Dorothy Herzberg 


t was the summer of 1993 and the social 
hall of the Richmond church was filled. 


eople sat around in a circle as a young. 


rabbi stood in the middle. He knew of a 
homeless shelter program where several 
congregations had worked together. As he 
described how it might work, moving mat- 
tresses from one congregation to another 


every two weeks, picking up our guests 


every night and returning them to the 
Souper Center in the heart of Richmond 
every morning, people sat quietly, thought- 
fully, searching for possible problems with 


the plan. We had never done this before, 


but he made it-seem possible. 

We started to create this dream. Each 
congregation had to organize cars to pick 
up our guests from the Souper Center at 
5:00 every evening. Then dinner had to be 
prepared. Sometimes our guests needed 
medicine, or diapers, or special diets. 

We had some pretty strong shelter 


directors; but they also needed a break 


‘sometimes. Members of the congregations 


had to sleep overnight each night. 

A shelter guest felt ill one evening and 
seemed worse during the night. She was 
taken to a hospital and died. Her two 
daughters were grateful they had the sup- 


port and concern of the shelter until rela-- 


tives could come and take care of them. 
One night a shelter guest began to have 


by Richard List 


ife seems to have endless work 

in store for us. I always have 

more to do than I have time and 

energy to do it all. Recently I 
was going‘into Picadilly Circus on 
University Avenue in Berkeley to get my 
favorite pancake mix. This mix works 
well and is inexpensive. 

The Street Spirit vendors were out- 
side, as usual. Two of the guys, Charlie 
and Larry, have been there for several 
years, at least. Some time ago, Street 


McElroy, his art and health problems, 
and the attempt by the previous owner of 
this store, Wild Oats Market, to drive 
him and other homeless people away. 
[See “Wild Oats Market Bans Ailing 
Homeless Artist,” December 1999, Street 
Spirit.| After Street Spirit writers Terry 
_Messman and Joan Clair exposed that 
attempt to expel the vendors, Wild Oats 
had backed down and let them stay. 

So on my way into the store, I said a 
few hellos to Larry and Charlie. I hadn’t 
seen them for several months. I noticed 
the bicycle rack had been moved onto the 
sidewalk and bikes were sticking out. 
They told me the management of 
Picadilly Circus had moved the bike 
rack, and had told them they cannot sell 
Street Spirit near the front door any 
more. The manager had said they had to 
be 20 feet away from the front door. 

I told Charlie and Larry that this is not 
the law. They felt that way too, but felt 
powerless about the whole situation. 

I went inside, bought my pancake 
mix, then said so long to them and left. 

When I got home, I called Street Spirit 


How One Phone Call Changed the — 
Illegal Policies of Picadilly Circus 


Spirit did an article about Charlie | 


wearing away rock. Usually, it takes 


“Spare Change Please” 


contractions, and her baby was born the 
next morning. She brought it back to the 
shelter where everyone welcomed her and 
her baby. She was grateful for the love 
and support; she might have had the baby 
on the street where no one knew her. 

Over the past ten years, so very much 


has happened; there have been misunder- 


standings, accidents, changes in staff. But 
the Greater Richmond Interfaith Program 
(GRIP) winter shelter has opened every 
winter from November to March. 

For the past three years, the shelter has 
been in one location. We no longer move 
the mattresses every two weeks. We used 
one congregation as an “oasis” which 
stayed open every day for preschool chil- 
dren and mothers; activities were provid- 
ed. We no longer have an oasis. 

Now we accept only families with chil- 


editor Terry Messman about the situation, 
and finally, several days later, I called the 
store management. (Again, I’m always 
busy, so this was one more hassle.) 

Over the years, I have found that if 
you use the words “legal” or “tape 
recording” or “photograph,” it gets peo- 
ple’s attention. 

_ I was very straightforward on the 
phone. I was not screaming, but I was 
aggressive enough — almost speaking in 
kind of a neutral tone, but energetic. 

I said, “My name is Richard List. I’m 
calling about the Street Spirit sellers. It is 
not legal to tell them that they must be 20 
feet from the front door. That simply is not 
the law. Also, the bike rack is on city prop- 
erty and the bikes are now sticking out on 
the sidewalk. A blind person could trip on 
them. This isn’t legal. ’m coming down to 
photograph the bike rack.”> 

The manager seemed to take it as a 
challenge and replied: “Come on down.” 
His voice rose a bit as he said that. 

Within a day or two, I drove by 
Picadilly Circus and saw the situation 
had completely changed. I was delighted 
and amazed. The bike rack was on the 
private, Picadilly portion of the sidewalk. 
The Street Spirit sellers were out in front 
of the door again. We laughed about it 
together. I couldn’t get over it. 

Sometimes one simple call can make 
a big difference. Usually it is not this 
way, I guess. Over the years a person can 
get discouraged after phoning. and writ- 
ing people with power. 

cl suppose each phone call is like water 


time. Once in a great while, it is very sat- 
isfying to have quick results. 
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Art by Laura Silva 


dren. We have no TV during the week, 
but tutoring for school-age children and 
activities for others. Adults must be part 


of case management and continue to pull ~ 
their lives together. There is much sup- 
port, laughter and caring. Meals are pre- 


pared by members of 38 congregations. 
GRIP has grown to be one of the most 
vital and effective community-based orga- 
nizations in West Contra Costa County. 
The plans are drawn and money collected 
to remodel the Souper Center, and add a 
second floor to have a permanent year- 
round shelter. That has been our dream. - 
The young rabbi is now somewhere in 
Israel. He gave us the dream and we made 
it real. Hundreds of guests have received 


support. Hundreds of volunteers have 


enjoyed giving it. The shelter program has 
changed many lives! 


A panhandler in front of Walgreens on Shattuck in Berkeley. 


by Kevin McFarren 


he freedom of speech has been 

denied in a small part of 
Berkeley. At the corner of San 

Pablo Avenue and Gilman, the 
manager of Walgreens, a Mr. Alexander, 
ordered a distributor of this publication, 
Street Spirit, off the entire premises of 
where Walgreens shares space with sever- 
al other retailers. It is a large parking area. 


- with a wide surrounding sidewalk. 


I called the manager for information as 
to why he would do such a thing. He hung 
up on me twice. Store employees, who_ 
asked not to be mentioned by name, said 
the Street Spirit distributor was polite and 
never caused problems. Calls to corporate 
headquarters left me with no response. 

The California Supreme Court, in 
Robins v. Pruneyard Shopping Ctr, 23 
Cal. 3d 899 (1979) said that shopping cen- 
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Creating a Permanent 
Shelter in Richmond 
(with a little help 
from our friends) 

by Joan Bartulovich 


he Greater Richmond Interfaith 
Program, GRIP, a coalition. of 36 
churches and temples, serves a 
meal every day-of the year at its Souper 
Center at 165 22nd Street, Richmond. 
In 1998 GRIP created a resource cen- 
ter on 22nd Street. Thousands of 
Resource Center clients use showers, tele- 
phone, mail and laundry facilities, and use 
case management, vocational training, job 
and housing assistance. Two thousand 
clients were recipients of housing aided 
by the Resource Center in 2002; 45 of the 
Center’s clients received jobs. a 
GRIP began its emergency shelter for |. 
| homeless families in 1993. In the winter 
of 2001-2002, the winter shelter housed 
21 families during the 20-week season, 
including 25 adults and 55 children. 
Contra Costa County reports that on any 
given night, more than 4,800 people are 
homeless, two-thirds of them families. 
GRIP aims to serve 80-100 families 
per year and to increase support ser- 
vices, providing jobs and housing to 
remove families from homelessness, by 
expanding the Souper Center building 
and adding a second story. Architectural 
drawings and City approvals are com- 
plete. Construction will begin soon. 
Donors of $100 to $25,000 will be 
memorialized on the walls. : 
Checks shouldbe donated to: GRIP, 
3113 Macdonald Ave., Richmond, CA 
94804 (510) 233-2141. GRIP’s execu- | 
tive director is Arthur J. Hatchett. 


Walgreens Denies Right to 
Free Speech in Berkeley 


Kevin McFarren photo 


ters “‘provide(d) an essential and invalu- 
able forum for exercising (free speech) 
rights.” The conclusion was that distribu- 
tion of public speech in a shopping center 


-is protected. 


The case was appealed to the United 
State Supreme Court. One. of the most con- 
servative justices, William Rehnquist, wrote 
the majority opinion. In a qualified deci- 
sion, he upheld the California decision. 

Supreme Court Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes said; “The law is what I say it is.” 
But bear in mind that Holmes was speaking 
as a justice of the Supreme Court. When 
Walgreens’ manager claims that “the law is 
what I say it is,” he is exceeding his legal 
authority. Walgreens corporation is run- 
ning roughshod over the First Amendment - 
rights to distribute to the public a newspa- 
per speaking out on the issues of homeless- 
ness and social justice. 
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TeamBush to Abused Women: Forget About It! 


Bush appointees to Committee on Violence Against Women called right-wing, anti-feminist 


by Bill Berkowitz 


ate last summer, Attorney General 

John Ashcroft made two appoint- 

ments to the Department of Justice’s 
National Advisory Committee on Violence 
Against Women. The Advisory Committee, 
co-chaired by the Departments of Justice 
and Health and Human Services, provides 
practical and policy advice concerning the 
impiementation of legislation related to vio- 
lence against women. Strangely enough, 
both of the women Ashcroft nominated, 
Nancy Ptotenhauer and Margot Hill, 
opposed the legislation when it was passed 
in 1994 — and since renewed in 2000 — 
that the committee oversees. 

Ptotenhauer, president and CEO of the 
Independent Women’s Forum (IWF), has 
been a busy Bush administration appointee 
in recent months. In March, President Bush 
tapped her to be a delegate to the United 
Nations Commission on the Status of 
Women. In May, despite or because of her 
lobbying against CAFE (Corporate 
Average Fuel Economy) standards, she was 
named to the Secretary of Energy’s 
Advisory Board; and in June, despite or 
because of her disbelief that there is a gen- 


der wage gap, she was picked to be a mem- 


ber of Secretary of Labor Elaine Chao’s 
Committee on. Workplace Issues. 
Before taking the helm at IWF i in 2001, 


Ptotenhauer served. on the organization’s 


board, was. the senior economist for the 
Republican National Committee, and was 
the chief economist for President George 


H.W. Bush’s Council on Competitiveness. 


After leaving the White House in 1992, 
she served as executive vice president for 
the conservative Citizens for a Sound. 
Economy and hosted her own talk show._; 

Most recently, according to her official 
IWF bio, Pfotenhauer served as director of 
the Washington Office for: Koch Industries, 
“the second-largest privately held company 
in the country,’ which is described as a 
diversified energy company with operations 
in 44 states and estimated revenues in 
excess of $38 billion annually.” 

Hill, a Boston police detective, sits on 
IWF’s national advisory board. 

In an IWF press release, Ptotenhauer 
said that she appreciated having the 
“unique opportunity to work with the 
Administration in changing the attitudes 
and perceptions surrounding domestic 
violence, sexual assault, and stalking.” 

And that’s the rub. Despite the fact that 
IWF has long opposed strict enforcement 
of and even the need for a Violence 
Against Women Act, Ptotenhauer and Hill 
will take their seats on the National 
Advisory Committee. 


THE FUTURE OF VAWA 


In an early September Alert, 
Endabuse.org, part of the Family Violence 
Prevention Fund, pointed out that IWF 
“has a long history of opposing domestic 
violence prevention tools such as the 
Violence Against Women Act (VAWA), 
and fueling backlash against those work- 
ing to help battered women.” According 
to the Alert, former IWF President Anita 
K. Blair said in 2000 that VAWA “is not 
helpful and, in fact, often harms individu- 
als and families caught in violent relation- 
ships.” She added that VAWA funds pro- 
grams that “remain unproven and may 
make dangerous situations worse.” 

Another committee appointee, Oliver J. 
Williams, executive director of the Institute 
on Domestic Violence in the African 
American Community, told Endabuse.org 
that “Honest, reasoned debate is good and 
can make us stronger. But it will be a chal- 
lenge if we have someone on the 
Committee who won’t let the truth come to 
light. It may be more difficult to reach com- 


mon ground with someone who minimizes 
the issue. If Pfotenhauer has a closed mind 
and an agenda to undo the Violence 
Against Women Act, I would find her 
appointment troubling.” 

The Alert maintains that IWF members 
and their supporters “have frequently 
accused battered women’s advocates of 
using incorrect statistics and misleading the 
public about the prevalence and severity of 
domestic violence. IWF leaders and: mem- 


bers often claim that women.are the perpe- . 


trators of domestic violence as frequently, 
or more frequently, than are men.” 
Endabuse.org also cites an article by 
Betsy Hart in The Women’s Quarterly in 
2000, “Violence Against Tax Payers.” Hart 
criticizes VAWA and battered. women’s 
advocates. “How is it that. Congress. could 
take such interest groups and their false 
array of data so seriously? Why reward 
them with $1.5 billion and a Violence 
Against Women Act? Perhaps it is because 
feminist organizations have become a pow- 
erful political force their interests long ago 
diverged from the common good — and in 


this case, even from the interests of the vic=: 


tims they claim to represent.” 

The article continues, “The Violence 
Against Women Act will do nothing to 
protect women from crime. It will, 
though, perpetuate false information, 
waste money and urge vulnerable women 
to mistrust all men.” 

Family Violence Prevention Fund 
President Esta Soler said, “The IWF has 
been working to block progress on mea- 
sures that can prevent domestic violence 
and help victims for many years. They 
distort the facts, disseminate misleading 


information, support the backlash against 
our movement and undermine our efforts 


to. end abuse. It was simply wrong for 


Attorney General Ashcroft to appoint the’ 


head of an organization that minimizes 
domestic violence to the federal Advisory 
Council on Violence Against Women.” 


~TWE’S RIGHT-WING FUNDERS - 


What is the Independent Women’s 
Forum and who runs the show at their 
offices in Washington, DC? Media 
Transparency, a website tracking the 
money behind conservative politics, says 
that IWF, which has a yearly budget of 
$1.3 million, is “neither Independent nor a 
Forum. Not independent because it is 
largely funded by the conservative move- 
ment. Not a forum because it merely 
serves up women who mouth the consery- 
ative movement party line.” 

Between 1994 and 2001, IWF received 
more than $2.4 million in grants from 
such right-wing foundations as Castle 
Rock Foundation (Coors Family), the 
Lynde and Harry Bradley Foundation, 
John M. Olin Foundation, and the Sarah 


Scaife Foundation. 

IWF’s Mission Statement is straight- 
forward enough: “to affirm women’s par- 
ticipation in and contributions to a free, 
self-governing society.” Here are the fine 
points:. “The Independent Women’s 
Forum speaks for those who: 

_* “Believe in individual liberty ae 
responsibility for self-governance, the supe- 


Niority of the market economy, and the 


imperative of equal opportunity for all. 

“Respect and appreciate the differ- 
ences between, and the complementary 
nature of, the two sexes. 

+ “Affirm the family as the foundation 
of society. 

+ “Believe. women are capable of 
defining and asserting their interests and 
concerns in private and public life, and 
reject the false view that women are the 
victims of oppression. 
~ « “Believe political differences are best 
resolved at the ballot box, and therefore 
oppose court imposition of what the 
democratic process rejects. 

« “Endorse individual recognition and 
reward based on work and merit, without 
regard to group membership or classifica- 
tion.” 


Chris Black reported in his May 2002 
Chicago Tribune piece on IWF: “The con- 
servative women at the Independent 
Women’s Forum are cheering the return of 
the guy. From their standpoint, the terrorist 
attacks on the United States turned the fem- 
inist tide and brought back traditional val- 
ues, a retreat to home and hearth, and an 
appreciation for the manly man.” 

Black points out that although IWF 
only has 1,600 members and prints only 
16,000 copies of its journal, The Women’s 
Quarterly, the organization is “enjoying 
stature and influence in Washington far 
beyond its modest membership.” 


March 9 at 7:00 p.m. 
La Pena Cultural Center 
3105 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley 


In honor of International 
Women’s Month 


The Sisters Project 


is proud to present 


“My Sister, My Sister” 


The performance will be followed by a ceremo- 
ny honoring those who provide outstanding ser- 
vices and support to women and children. 


Suggested donation: $10 (no one turned away) 
For information: (510) 528-8198 or check 
www.sistersproject.org 
Wheelchair accessible 
Funded in part by the City of Berkeley 
Arts Commission 


This is not surprising considering the 
high powered and well-connected conser- 
vative women that sit on IWF’s Board of 
Directors and Advisory Board. Grace 
Paine Terzian, publisher of The Women’s 
Quarterly, told Black that, “We increas- 
ingly gain notice and respect. More of our 
type of people are in town now with the 
Bush administration. It is a good time for 
us. The common-sense ideas we have 
always promoted are now being played 
out in the administration.” 

Founded in 1992, as a direct response to 
the Clarence Thomas hearings, IWF’s 
board of directors consists of Chairman R. 
Gaull Silberman; Vice Chairman Heather 
R. Higgins; Carol Crawford; Kimberly O. 
Dennis; Wendy Lee Gramm, the economist 
and wife of Sen. Phil Gramm (R-Texas); 
Nancy Ptotenhauer; Sally C. Pipes; 
Directors Emeritae: Lynne V. Cheney, wife 
of the vice president; Midge Decter; 
Elizabeth Lurie; Kate O’Beirne, National 
Review’s Washington Editor; and former 
Vice President of Government Relations at 
the Heritage Foundation, Louise V. Oliver. 

Advisory Board Chair Christina Hoff 
Sommers is the author of The War Against 
Boys and Who Stole Feminism and is a resi- 
dent scholar at the American Enterprise 
Institute. The Advisory Board is stocked 
with Washington insiders, including Elaine 
Chao, Secretary of Labor and wife of Sen. 
Mitch McConnell (R-Ky); and resident 
scholars from conservative think tanks. 

Charlotte Hays, the editor of The 
Women’s Quarterly, is an ex-lefty who, 
explains Black, “did a 180-degree ideo- 
logical turn to the right after she got 
mugged in New Orleans in the 1970s.” 


The Quarterly’s articles are all over the 
anti-feminist map. As Black reported in 


the Chicago Tribune, the IWF vehemently 
opposes affirmative action; and it “rails 
against Title IX, the 1972 law that bans 
sex discrimination in educational institu- 
tions receiving government money.... 
They take no position on abortion because 
members are divided on the subject. But 
other favorite targets are the Take Our 
Daughters to Work Day and military 
women in combat. They debunk “feminist 
myths’ and say reports of rape, wage dis- 
crimination, domestic violence and gender 
bias in schools are either flat-out wrong or 
wildly exaggerated.” 

Will Nancy Ptotenhauer and Margot Hill 
step up to the challenge, cast off their ideo- 
logical garb and become genuine advocates 
on behalf of abused and battered women? 
Doubtful, but only time will tell. One thing 
is for sure. In Washington, the foxes contin- 
ue to be appointed to guard the social-poli- 
cy henhouses. 

Research assistance by Laura Ross. 

For more on IWF, see: http://www.media- 
transparency.org/recipients/iwf.htm. _ 
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The Mad Movement Resists Psychiatric Oppression 


Psychiatric survivors will protest the Annual Meeting of the American Psychiatric Association 


by David Oaks, 
Director, MindFreedom.org 


hen Bay to Breakers partici- 
pants race past the Moscone 
Center on Sunday, May 18, 
I wonder how many of them 
will know that they are also running past 
the opening day of the American 


Psychiatric Association Annual Meeting. 


Will runners who are dressed in especially 
bizarre garb have a twinge of fear at the 
thought of thousands of psychiatrists arriv- 
ing for their meeting that day? 

Not to worry, there is indeed still 
strength in numbers. It turns out that the 


American Psychiatric Association’s offi= 7 


cial bible of labels (their Diagnostic and 
Statistical Manual) defines a “delusion” 
as essentially an “unshared belief.” So as 
long as you stand, run or skip shoulder to 
shoulder with lots of other people, you 
can apparently have very strange thoughts 
and costumes — and, so far, you are 
immune from at least some of the rapidly 
growing list of psychiatric disorders. 

And strength in numbers is the main 
principle that will be used by hundreds of 
protesters who plan to gather shoulder to 
shoulder later that Sunday, May 18, at the 
Moscone Center at 1 p.m. to speak out 
about human rights violations tolerated 
and perpetrated by the American 
Psychiatric. Association. 


A SOCIAL CHANGE MOVEMENT 

For more than 30 years, a social 
change movement has been led by people 
who have personally experienced the 
mental health system. Some call them- 
selves “psychiatric survivors,” others call 
themselves “mental health consumers,” 
but all have been organizing peer support 
groups, newsletters, conferences, protests, 
drop-in centers, advocacy programs and 
much more for over three decades. 

That movement has matured and grown. 
Now more than ever, with psychiatry tar- 
geting the general population every night in 
TV ads, and with millions of children on 
Ritalin, the mad movement wants to break 
through and tunnel under the walls of their 
ghetto. Now, psychiatric survivors are more 
and more connected with allied social 
change movements, such as the movements 
of the poor, disabled, homeless, queer, 
youth, prisoners, etc. 

The Bay Area has traditionally been a 
center for the “mad movement,” as some 
call it. That presence has changed, too. 
Thirty years ago, there were a few volun- 
teer organizations such as Network 
Against Psychiatric Assault and Madness 
Network News. Today, the sponsors of the 
May events have at least some limited 
funding, and create peer-run programs, 
lobby for bills, publish and protest. 

Three sponsoring groups initiated this 
May’s events. They plan a counter-confer- 
ence on Saturday, May 17, in addition to 
the protest on May 18. The Saturday 
event will include keynote speakers such 
as dissident psychiatrist and author Loren 
Mosher, as well as workshops, exhibits, 
music and a “town hall summit” of people 
who want to change the mental health sys- 
tem. The three initial sponsors are Support 
Coalition International, California 
Network of Mental Health Clients, and 
Mental Health Consumer Concerns. 

Sally Zinman has been a psychiatric 
survivor activist for more than a quarter- 
century and now is executive director of 
one of these key sponsors, the statewide 
group, California Network of Mental 
Health Clients (CNMHC). For several 
years, Sally led CNMHC’s fight to hold 
back a bill that would allow forced psy- 
chiatric drugging of people in their own 
homes. Last year, that bill passed. 


Protesters are encouraging guerilla theater, costumes and puppets at the upcoming 


protest of the American Psychiatric Association. Shown above is a giant hypodermic 
needle used at a protest in Vancouver, Canada, of the globalization of psychiatry. 


The new law allowing forced outpatiént 
psychiatric drugging is directly related to 
why the CNMHC board voted to sponsor 
the protest, to speak out against the attack 
on human rights and to promote humane 
alternatives to forced psychiatry. 

Said Zinman, “The events on May 17 
and 18 will express our anger and our 
hope. We will demonstrate at the Freedom 
Rally on May 18 against a system that 
continues to be based on force and fear, 
and against the siege around the country 
on our rights. We will demonstrate on 
May 17 at a Freedom Conference & Fair 
the kind of voluntary, client-driven ser- 
vices we want, that deal with the needs of 
the whole person and are based on self- 
determination and choice.” 

In an all-day planning meeting, orga- 
nizers chose three themes: Freedom, 
Choice and Unity. They agreed that the 
civil liberties of people with psychiatric 
labels are under attack locally, nationally 
and internationally. 


BUSH’S MENTAL HEALTH PROBLEM 


While everyone knows the Bush 


Administration is suppressing civil liberties, 
few people know that one of Bush’s tools is 
the psychiatric system. Bush appointed psy- 
chiatrist Sally Satel as one of his mental 
health advisers at the National Advisory 
Committee of the Center for Mental Health 
Services, which oversees all federal grants. 
Dr. Satel is from the huge corporate think 
tank, American Enterprise Institute, and is 
closely connected to both of the Cheneys. 
Dr. Satel openly opposes the mad 
movement. In fact, she spoke at last year’s 
American Psychiatric Association Annual 
Meeting to — as she put it — “embolden” 
psychiatrists to oppose activism by mental 
health consumers and psychiatric sur- 
vivors, a phenomenon she calls a 
“tragedy.” The Boston Globe reported that 
psychiatrists at the meeting applauded 
loudly as Dr. Satel called for defunding 
the very few mental health consumer and 


psychiatric survivor groups. en 

A very frightening direction by the Bush 
Administration is that Dr. Satel is also call- 
ing for a huge increase in forced psychiatric 
drugging as the “final solution” to emotion- 
al and mental crisis in the U.S. The drugs 
typically used in forced psychiatric drug- 
ging are the “neuroleptic drugs,” such as 
Thorazine, Haldol, Prolixin and newer neu- 
roleptics such as Clozapine, Risperdal and 
Zyprexa. Medical studies have shown that 
long-term, high-dosage neuroleptics can 
cause structural changes to the brain, and 
can even kill. 

In her book, Politically Correct 
Medicine, Satel devotes a whole chapter to 
attacking the psychiatric survivors’ move- 
ment. The chapter is called “inmates take 
over the asylums,” to which more and more 
psychiatric survivors are responding, “Take 
over the asylums? Let’s roll!” 

Bringing attention to Bush’s use of the 
mental health system to attack civil liberties 
is just one of the ways the mad movement 
is breaking down its ghetto walls. Disability 
organizations have been some of the most 
effective bridge builders with the psychi- 
atric survivors’ movement the past few 
years. Already, a number of dissident men- 
tal health professionals, psychiatrists and 
psychologists are supporting the counter 
conference and protest. There is increasing 
hope that the youth and globalization 
movement will make the connection. 


PSYCHIATRY GLOBALIZES 

Leah Harris of Washington, D.C., is on 
the Youth Committee of Support 
Coalition International and has been 
speaking with other committee members 
at youth activist gatherings. Leah is a 
young person who connects the protests 
and struggle about psychiatry to those 
struggling with all corporate domination, 
especially internationally. 

I asked Leah why she felt it was 
important to protest. Leah said, 
“Mainstream psychiatry, represented by 


the American Psychiatric Association, is 
one of the most oppressive forces in our 
society today. In the name of help, many 
vulnerable people are forced into harmful 
and traumatic treatment under the ‘mental 


health system.’ The most basic human and 


civil rights of people diagnosed with men-. 


tal illnesses have been submerged in a 


maze of forced treatment laws.” _ 


Psychiatry is bed with multi- 


national pharmaceutical cor- 
porations, which underwrite 
the American Psychiatric 
Association (APA). On May 
18, we will protest the utter 
corruption of the APA. 


Many people in the “mad movement” 
choose to take prescribed psychiatric 
drugs, but many more do not. Increasingly, 
the highly profitable psychiatric drug 
industry is using a cookie-cutter approach 
that does not respect choice, and everyone 
is reduced to a chemical that supposedly 
needs balancing. Said Leah, “Instead of 
being a last resort, brain-disabling psychi- 
atric drugs are pushed upon people with 
abandon, and non-drug alternatives or psy- 
chosocial services are increasingly difficult 
for people to access.” 

A key funder of the American 
Psychiatric Association Annual Meeting 
and the biggest presence in their exhibit hall 
is the psychiatric drug industry. Leah said, 
“Psychiatry has fallen deep into bed with 
multinational pharmaceutical corporations, 


which underwrite the APA and its annual’: ’ 


conference. On May 18, we will protest the 
utter corruption of the APA and the field of 
psychiatry as a whole. We will demand jus- 
tice, compassion, and dignity for all people 
diagnosed as mentally ill.” 

Leah has a family and personal motiva- 
tion: “I watched both of my parents, who 
were diagnosed with severe mental ill- 
nesses, suffer all of their lives under psy- 
chiatry’s cold, uncaring gaze. Instead of 
real help, they received the message that 
they were defective people who had no 
chance of recovery, and that the best they 
could do was to stay out of the hospital 
and take their medications.” 

Leah didn’t escape the psychiatric 
assault on her whole family: “I myself was 
also diagnosed with depression at the age of 
seven, and almost became a career mental 
patient as well. Luckily, I recovered from 
the harm inflicted upon me by psychiatry, 
and I am outraged at what psychiatry does ° 
to suffering people in the name of ‘help.’ I 
want to channel my anger at the mental 
health system into nonviolent protest and 
resistance, and that is why I will join in the 
May 18 protest of the American Psychiatric 
Association conference.” 

Leah has found that youth and anti- 
globalization activists have quickly “con- 
nected the dots” about the most profitable 
industry in the history of the world: psy- 
chiatric drug manufacturing. This issue is 
now a mainstream concern, as more and 
more troubled people are caught by the 
mental health system. 

Leah said, “More and more Americans 
are being convinced by psychiatry and 
pharmaceutical company advertising that 
they should seek ‘treatment’ if they are 
having trouble coping with life’s chal- 
lenges. How will you be ‘treated’ once you 
seek help from the mental health system? 
Don’t let psychiatry blame your brain. 
Let’s put the focus where it belongs — on 


See Protesting Psychiatry page 19 
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Demolished Home, Destroyed Stewardship 


Besh and Thelma have truly 
given far more to the moun- 
tain than the people who 
evicted them and destroyed 
their respectful way of life. 


by David Schooley 


welve years of Besh Serdahely 
and Thelma Caballero’s pres- 
ence in Owl Canyon, San Bruno 
Mountain, ended on October 29, 
2002, when their “mud oak” home was 
torn apart by a San Mateo County Parks 
and Recreation crew backed up by an 
army of trucks, police, and assorted offi- 
cials. A South San Francisco Hillside 
School class of eight and nine-year-olds 
who happened to be hiking in the area 


witnessed this destruction firsthand in 


sho¢kiand horror. Ad4. 522 sifivichas : 


The married couple had lived and 


worked quietly in Buckeye and Owl 
Canyons, tending them in a manner remi- 
niscent of Native Americans, who were a 
presence on the mountain for at least 
5,000 years. Besh and Thelma did not use 
electricity. They had no refrigerator, TV, 
lights, telephone or gas heater, and no car. 
The entry of their oak tree house was 
wide open all year long except on the 
coldest winter nights, yet neither of them 
caught a cold or flu in all those years. 

The canyons where they lived were 
made into state and county parks through 
local grassroots efforts and the backing of 
two state bond acts in 1980 and 1990. In 
their 12 years of residence, they accom- 
plished more of the steady, delicate work 
of restoring than any government-spon- 
sored crew. As a result, the canyons 
where they resided are now completely 
clear of French broom and fennel, and 
almost completely clear of pampas grass, 
Italian thistle, and hemlock. 

Even more importantly, both these 
canyons have seen an increase in rare and 
endangered species. The careful hand- 
removal of non-natives has reopened the 
habitat of Mission Blue, Silverspot, and 
Elfin butterflies, allowing them to 
increase. Native wallflower and coast 
rock cress have returned to areas formerly 
covered by French broom and fennel. 

The only really effective way to do this 
work is weekly, throughout the year, and 
by hand. Machine or chemical removal is 
completely inappropriate because the for- 
mer is too indiscriminate and the latter 


poses both known and unknown perils. | 


Absent Besh and Thelma’s consistent, 
devoted attention, the struggle to maintain 
and increase native vegetation will 
undoubtedly get rougher. 

They did more, though — much more. 
They repaired trails, cutting back poison 
oak and removing non-natives. They 
cleaned up junk and litter from the town of 


Besh and Thelma were evicted from a oak tree home in the San Bruno Mountain. 


Brisbane to the quarry. By removing dead- 
wood for their small, careful, cooking fires, 
by planting oak and buckeye acorns, and by 
sowing the Brodeia bulbs only when the 
seeds were dry and ready to be scattered, 
they honored both the mountain and the 
ancient practices of its first people. 

Besides their daily stewardship, Besh 
and Thelma welcomed thousands of visit- 
ing children from schools around the Bay 
Area. The couple’s simple, immaculate 
dwelling, their gentle dignity and friendli- 
ness touched and instructed young people 
and adults in unforgettable ways. Some 
teachers returned yearly with their stu- 
dents to tap into this irreplaceable, invalu- 
able educational and creative resource. 

Children dream of secret forts. Forts 
defend. Besh and Thelma’s was a place of 
vigilance and reverence from which they 
ventured forth in defense of the vulnerable, 
delicate, and irreplaceable life around them. 

When, in August 2002, I first heard that 
this eviction was being planned, I asked 
Mary Burns, San Mateo Parks and 
Recreation director, if there was any chance 
that Besh and Thelma could be left alone. 


‘She said “no.” I said their removal would 


affect many people and the land negatively. 
Again she said she wouldn’t reconsider. 
That night, San Bruno Mountain Watch 
began drafting a letter, carefully expressing 
the many good reasons why Besh and 
Thelma should be allowed to remain and 


“quiet 


Besh Serdahely (at left) and Thelma Caballero (center) with a friend. 


requesting a quiet meeting with the county 
and park staff. We were hoping for a 
friendly discussion and some kind of agree- 
ment like the one that’s permitted a home- 
less gentleman to live and work.at a 
Highway 280 rest stop for some years. 
After a press release was sent out about 
Besh and Thelma’s predicament, there was 
a flood of media coverage, and our hope of 
negotiation was impossible. 
Concerned for Besh and Thelma, I tried my 
best to moderate the barrage of reporters 
and accompanied those who were deter- 
mined to visit the site in Owl Canyon. 
Meanwhile, we sent a letter to the 
County Parks and Recreation Department 


_ asking for reconsideration. No response. 


Many concerned citizens from all around 


~ the country also contacted them with sim- 


ilar requests; the County didn’t budge. 

The County army which ripped down 
Besh and Thelma’s oak tree house, broke 
up the spring, then filled in the site and 
erased the trail leading to it, were acting, 
they said, to return the place to its “natural, 
pristine” state. In fact, Native Americans 
impacted the landscape far more than Besh 
and Thelma. They carefully and safely 
composted their human waste and salvaged 
the materials for their dwelling. 

They worked countless hours without 
pay. They loved and honored their place 
and left it improved, with real, increased 
return of rare species. Let’s face it: Most 


of us have a more negative daily impact 
On our environment than Besh and 
Thelma had in a month or even a year . 

We wish the County would think more 
carefully about the real meaning of stew- 
ardship and its broad but intricate connec- 
tions to the wild dynamics of land. Besh 
and Thelma have truly given far more to 
the mountain than the people who evicted 
them and destroyed their unique and 
respectful way of life. Their loss is, in a 
very real way, ours. 5 

There are many good stories of Besh 
and Thelma on the Mountain, and many 
Solstice and Equinox gatherings of people 
who knew them well, including many vis- 
itors from around the world, from Japan 
and Germany, and even native Australians 
and native New Guineans. A group from 
England stayed long into the night with 
music and songs, saying as they left, “At 
last we’ ve found the real America.” 

After being evicted from their home, the 
two were separated by the county powers: 
Thelma to a halfway house and Besh to jail. 
The judge let Besh free immediately, and 
he stayed with friends for a while at a Daly 
City camp and a County motel. It wasn’t 
right for either of them. So they did what 
was right for them. After a telephone call 
with Thelma, Besh came to the halfway 
house and they took her things and disap- 
peared. They have left San Mateo County 
and are now doing fine. 


by Besh Serdahely 


Editor’s note: Besh Serdahely wrote an open letter during their 
eviction, hoping that the authorities would change their minds. 
Besh’s reflections show the couple’s deep, abiding commitment to 
preserving the natural plants and wildlife of San Bruno Mountain. 


Anyway, the thing is, in the City, I was a hippie in the ‘60s, 
then a peace activist with Vietnam Veterans Against the War (I 
served in the Coast Guard), then into politics for District 
Elections, Gay Rights, Rent Control, etc., then a homeless advo- 
cate with Food Not Bombs and a volunteer at St. Martin de 
Porres soup line. All the time, my main issue was “No Cars in 
San Francisco.” Well, hell, even the Chinese are trading their 
bicycles for cars (Holland still puts bikes first). Fortunately, 
Thelma got me off the bicycle and into walking with backpacks. 
It’s a much better pace. You can’t miss us. We’re the only fami- 
ly in town (Brisbane) who carry everything on our backs. 

We usually hike over the top and down into South San 
Francisco to do our shopping at Safeway. Our comfortable 
income is Thelma’s $700/month (SSI) retirement check. She 
was an alien from Honduras and worked for 20 years as a live- 
in maid for the Hearsts and the Aliotos. [Thelma is now a U.S. 
citizen. They were married in San Francisco, on July 11, 1990.] 

So, you have a Monk Man and his Cinderella sitting on your 
Mountain. We take care of Owl Canyon using The Earth 
Manual by Malcolm Margolin (who also wrote the wonderful 
book, The Ohlone Way about the Indians who used to live in the 
incredible paradise that used to be here in the Bay Area). [In the 
manual, Margolin] describes how to make dens for the animals 
and stresses: “Never feed the animals unless you do it every 
day.” We fed a Blue Jay who became our pet and sat with us at 
meals and followed us everywhere. But even though we gave 


Reflections from San Bruno Mountain 


him mostly nuts with a couple of scraps from the table, his coat 
turned ratty looking like City Pigeons. 

.. Lhe soft, sweet, scrub Oak environment which this unique 
weather pattern creates. It makes Acorns, Islais Cherries, Thimble 
Berries, Hazel Nuts, Wild Rose Hips and almost thornless native 
Blackberries. There’s Morels and other mushrooms (Dwight, the 
past “Mountain Hermit,” liked to eat the psychedelic Pantharena 
muscaria) and Buckeyes galore. We have a whole bunch of wild 
flowers in the spring, from Johnny-jump-ups to the rare and 
endangered Coast Rock Cress. It’s the only place in the whole 
world with five forms of manzanita which the Japanese come to 
see. There’s Sage and Bay Trees to spice up your food, and the 
bark of willow works as well as aspirin. We have the Great 
Horned Owl — Hoo Hoo Hoooo Hoooo — and Anna’s 
Hummingbirds, which appear to me to be the two greatest crea- 
tures on earth. There’s Hawks, Vultures, Jays (which kick out the 
Mockingbirds), Robins, Juuncos and Flicker Woodpeckers. 

The silver Fox, Skunk, Weasel and Raccoon still do well at 
night catching Mice, Potato Bugs and the cutest little Cottontail 
Rabbits. We have Garter, Racers and Bull Snakes, Salamanders, 
Banana Slugs (our State mollusk), Frogs croaking on rainy nights 
and Crickets roaring on summer nights, and we have a Bobcat! 

There are the stars of San Bruno Mountain — the Rare and 
Endangered Mission Blue Butterfly, Elfin and the Silverspot 
which lives only here. Under the Endangered Species Act, the 
butterflies have saved all the wildlife here from destruction — 
until the “Habitat Conservation Plan” loophole allowed two 
huge housing developments along the southern base of the 
Mountain, which introduced, by bulldozers carrying seeds from 
their last excavation, all these awful plants. 

Our joy is to keep this canyon beautiful for hikers and 
friends. 
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“These are the same compa- 
nies that robbed and defraud- 
ed people in the U.S. The 
question, therefore, is why 
should Mexicans trust them 


not to do the same here?”’ 
— San Diego Congressman Bob Filner 


by David Bacon 


n the 1930s and ‘40s, General Lazaro 

Cardenas made nationalization of 

economic resources and land reform 

symbols of Mexican national sover- 
eignty. Nationalist economic develop- 
ment, however, was overthrown as the 
bedrock of the country’s economic strate- 
gy when technocrats took power in the 
former ruling Party of the Institutionalized 
Revolution in the 1970s. Today the 
Mexican economy looks note like it 
did 20 years ago. 

Well before passage of the North 
American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA), the disparity between U.S. and 
Mexican wages was growing. Mexican 
salaries were a third of those in the U.S. 
up to the 1970s. They are now less than 
an eighth, according to Mexican econo- 
mist and former Senator Rosa Albina 
Garabito. In some industries they’ve 
dropped to a 12th or 15th of U.S. wages 
— even during: a period of relative decline 
in U.S. wages. 

In two decades, the income of Mexican 
workers lost 76 percent of its purchasing 
power, while the Mexican government 
ended subsidies on the prices of basic 
necessities, including gasoline, bus fares, 
tortillas and milk. The government esti- 
mates that 40 million people live in pover- 
ty, with 25 million in extreme poverty. 

' These results are the product of the 


imposition of neoliberal economic reforms. 


In the last two decades, Mexico has become 
their proving ground, as the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) and World Bank 
used the leverage of foreign debt to require 
massive changes in economic priorities 
designed to encourage foreign investment. 
The heart of those changes has been privati- 
zation of Mexican state enterprises. Those 
put on the auction block include the air- 
lines, ports, railroads, banks, phone system 
and whole sections of formerly state- ord 
industries. 

The impact on workers has been devas- 
tating. A majority of Mexican industrial 
workers worked for the government until 
the transformations started in the 1970s. 
The organized labor movement had its 
greatest strength in the state sector. While 
three-quarters of Mexico’s workforce 
belonged to unions three decades ago, less 
than 30 percent do so today. In the state- 
owned oil company, PEMEX, union 
membership still hovers at 72 percent. But 
when the collateral petrochemical industry 
was privatized over the last decade, the 
unionization rate fell to 7 percent. New 
private owners reduced the membership 
of the railway workers union from 90,000 
workers to 36,000 in the same period. 

FIERCE RESISTANCE SPREADS 

Resistance to privatization has often 
been fierce. Soldiers had to occupy the 
port of Veracruz at gunpoint in order to 
privatize it and fire its workforce. Mexico 
City’s bus drivers fought the sell-off of 
the Route-100 company for three years, 
including one in which their union leaders 
were imprisoned. Wildcat strikes hit the 
railroads when they were sold to Grupo 
Mexico, and copper. miners fought a 
valiant battle against job reductions when 
the Cananea mine was bought by the same 
owners in the late 1990s. 

While these resistance efforts were 
defeated, one of the government’s most 


Honorina Ruiz, age 6, works with her family near Mexicali. Poverty and hard labor begin in childhood. 


important privatization schemes has con- 
sistently been held at bay — ee sell- off 
of the electrical system. 

Controversy over the rapid growth of 
private power generation in Mexico boiled 
over this year, as President Vicente Fox 
introduced legislation to privatize the indus- 


try. A former Coca Cola executive, Fox is 


allied with the industrialists of Monterrey 
and their U.S. energy partners. His propos- 
als carry the blessing of the World Bank 
and the IMF, who have been mandating the 
privatization of Mexican industries for over 
a dozen years. And Fox’s direction 1 s) sup- 


ported by another‘ powerful Texan: who how 


occupies the White House, U.S. Oe 
George Bush. 

It is an impressive transnational con- 
stellation of political power. In the United 
States, similar corporate forces have 
steamrolled over ratepayers, unions and 
regulators, in a successful effort to open 
power generation to the free market, in 
state after state. 


MASS MOBILIZATION BY UNIONS 


Mexico, however, has something 
which the United States doesn’t, that so 
far has been able to stop these proposals 
in their tracks — the Mexican Electrical 
Workers Union, the SME. At the end of 
September, the union and its allies 
brought 50,000 people into Mexico City’s 
main square, the Zocalo, in protest over 
Fox’s privatization plans. The union 
vowed to distribute 10 million leaflets 
nationwide urging opposition. 

It wasn’t the first confrontation between 
the union and the forces of neoliberal 
reform. Fox’s predecessor, Ernesto Zedillo, 
also proposed privatizing electricity in 
1999. The union formed the National Front 
of Resistance to the Privatization of the 
Electrical Industry, collected 2.3 million 
signatures on petitions in three weeks, and 
brought a million angry capitalinos into the 
streets. Zedillo was defeated, the first time a 
privatization initiative in Mexico had not 
succeeded. 

In Mexico, two state-owned power 
companies provide electricity. The Federal 
Electrical Commission (CFE) brings power 
to all of the country except Mexico City 
and part of central Mexico, which is sup- 
plied by the Power and Light Company. 
Each entity has a separate union as well. 
The SME at the Power and Light Company 
is one of the country’s oldest and most 
democratic labor organizations. Under 
then-general secretary Rafael Galvan, the 
union for workers at the CFE, the Sole 
Union for Electrical Workers of the 


Mexican Republic (SUTERM), led the 
movement to democratize the country’s 
unions two decades ago. The government 
seized control of it, however, and its latest 
leader now also heads the main govern- 
ment-affiliated labor federation, the 
Congreso de Trabajo. 

The SME warned that the Fox plan 
would bring about the immediate bank- 
ruptcy of both companies (another haunt- 
ingly familiar prediction to Californians). 
Small users would have to shoulder all the 
expenses of maintaining the transmission 
grid and the distribution system, ‘while the 
existing companies+ ‘would: ‘lose-most of 
their revenue. The left-wing Party of the 
Democratic Revolution predicted the CFE 
would lose 60 billion of its current 100- 
billion-peso income. 

Adding fuel to the fire, Fox proposed 
to provide incentives to private companies 
to build generating plants, financing them 
by using the national pension fund (the 
equivalent to Social Security.) 

Mexico’s electrical rates are quite low 
by comparison with other countries, 
although much of its population is so poor 
that they still can’t afford them. In 1999, 
then-President Zedillo cut much of the 
rate subsidy that benefited the poor, and 
rates shot up 30 percent. 

The CFE runs in the black, and is 
widely considered both honest and effi- 
cient. The Power and Light Company, 
which has to contend with Mexico City’s 
old infrastructure, is more strapped for 
cash. But the SME union argues that the 
government subsidizes large users, while 
cuts in the Power and Light Company’s 
budget have undermined modernization of 
equipment. The SME also accuses the 
government of draining its resources by 
forcing it to buy power from the Federal 
Electricity Commission, whose prices 
have increased 298 percent. 

The most predictable result of privati- 
zation, opponents claim, is that both 
national companies would be sold off 
once they were broke, or would be 
replaced in the market by foreign-owned 
ones. New owners would increase profits 
by raising rates for small customers, while 
cutting wages, laying off workers, tearing 
up union contracts and holding down 
expenses on maintenance. These are not 
just doomsday predictions — they 
describe the bitter experience at Mexico’s 
railroads, copper mines, airlines and other 
state-owned businesses: 


If the proposals for privatizing 
Mexico’s electrical system bear an eerie 


Showdown in Mexico as Unions Fight Privatization 


David Bacon photo 


resemblance to California’s disastrous 
experiment in deregulation, it should 
come as no surprise. They share some of 
the same authors. In,fact, as Jeffrey 
Skilling and Ken Lay were setting up 
shadow corporations to hide Enron’s huge 
U.S. losses in 2001, other Enron execu- 
tives found time to hobnob with Mexican 
politicians and design projects in coopera- 
tion with that country’s industrial elite. 

ENRON’S MEXICAN SUBSIDIARIES 

Enron created 64 subsidiaries to oper- 
ate in the Mexican power market, head- 
quartering’ most of'them in Caribbean tax 
havens! The cofipany alréady operatés 
water systems in Quintana Roo state, and 
its executives advised Fox on energy poli- 
cy in his transition to the presidency. 

Following the election, the power axis 
connecting the big industrialists of 
Monterrey, some of Mexico’s most pow- 
erful private businessmen, with their 
counterparts across the Rio Grande in 
Texas, paid off for the Texans. On April 
4, 2002, Enron Energia Industrial de 
Mexico received a license from Mexico’s 
Electricity Regulatory Commission to 
build a 245-megawatt plant in partnership 
with Vidriera Monterrey and Vidriera 
Guadalajara (two big glassmakers), Grupo 
IMSA (a steel and auto parts giant), 
Industrias Whirlpool and other big 
Mexican companies. 

Other familiar players in the California 
deregulation debacle are also building 
plants. Bechtel Enterprises, the multina- 
tional construction giant based in San 
Francisco, partnered with Shell 
Generating Ltd. to set up a company, 
Intergen Aztec Energy, to build a 750- 
megawatt plant near Mexicali. Two-thirds 
of the power will be sold in Mexico, and a 
third exported to California. Sempra 
Energy Resources, a San Diego generator 
that figured in the state’s power meltdown 
last year, is building another power station 
near Mexicali. Its 600 megawatts will all 


be sent to the United States, and the gas . 


for its boilers will come from the U.S. ina 
Sempra-built pipeline, making the plant 
the first true energy maquiladora. 

The proposal for privatizing electricity 
brings back bad memories to older 
Mexicans of the era before nationaliza- 
tion. According to former President 
Cardenas, independence from the colossus 
of the north meant prying the hands of 
U.S. owners from the main levers of the 
country’s economic life. In 1936, he 


defied the U.S. government and bought 
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of disinvestment,” 
Hernandez of the SME. “What they really 
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out the U.S. owners of the oil industry. 
School children all over the country con- 
tributed pennies to the national fund he 
established to compensate them. 

Just a few decades after the cataclysmic 
revolution of 1910-20, Article 27 and 28 of 
the Constitution made the oil industry state 


property. In 1960, the electrical industry - 


was added as well. The then-private, for- 
eign owners of Mexico’s power system 


wanted a big rate hike. They threatened to 


stop investing in bringing lines into rural 
areas and in building new generating 
capacity to pressure the government. But 
President Gustavo Diaz Ordaz nationalized 
them instead. Diaz’ action was very popu- 
lar, and in line with the nationalization of 
Ole 
_ National ownership of electricity is 
therefore not just a matter of rates and 


jobs, but a symbol of Mexico’s indepen- - 


dence from the United States, especially 
economic independence. “We don’t just 
look at this as workers, but as Mexicans,” 
says the electrical union’s secretary for 
external relations, Ramon Pacheco. “Yes, 
we'd lose our contract and jobs, and the 


- company would go bankrupt. But this is 


about more than that — it’s about the 
direction our country is taking.” 
~ The first crack in the nationalization of 


, electricity came in 1979, when the. tech- 
nocrats bent on bringing market reforms ~ 
_ to the Mexican economy began to become 


the dominant force in the federal govern- 
ment. In cooperation with Dow Chemical 
President John Connally, they envisioned 
a “North American Energy Project,” that 
would connect the electrical grids of 
Mexico, the United States’ and Canada. 
George Bush Sr. later supported the idea. 

, Popular opposition prevented the inclu- 
sion of the electrical, and, oil, industries. j in 


the. NAFTA negotiations; but: in.1992,. 


President Carlos Salinas de Gortari 


opened the door further. He announced 


that private companies, "including foreign 
ones, could build and operate plants in 
Mexico so long as they consumed or 
exported all the energy they. produced, or 


sold it to the Federal ey 


Commission. 

According to Jesus Navarrete, head of 
the movement opposing privatization in 
Mexico’s other electrical workers union, 
SUTERM, almost all new construction of 


power plants by the Federal Electricity — 


Commission and the Power and Light 
Company was halted after 1992. 
Meanwhile, private plant construction 
surged ahead. In addition to Enron, 
Sempra and Intergen, 23 other foreign 
companies have been granted licenses for 
plant construction. 

One of Fox’s principal arguments, 
therefore, for his privatization plan is that 
the Constitution needs to be changed to 
legalize what already exists on the 
ground. Energy Secretary Luis Tellez says 
Mexico needs to add 22,000 megawatts to 
its present 35,000 megawatt capacity, and 
that only foreign investors will come up 


with the necessary $50 billion. Navarrete : 


and others, however, point out that cogen- 
eration between the CFE and the oil 


‘ monopoly PEMEX alone could generate 
- 9,000 new megawatts. 


“The industry could be self-financing 
if it weren’t for the government’s policy 
says José Luis 


want to do is enrich some of their 
favorites by selling it off at deflated 
prices.” And further down that road is the 


other crown jewel, heretofore untouchable . 


because nationalist feelings remain high. 
Most observers believe it’s only a matter 


of time before Mexico’s national oil com- | 


pany, PEMEX, itself is sold off. 
A knowledgeable authority on the U.S. 
side of the border agrees. Carl Wood 
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Members of the Mexican Electrical Workers Union (SME) protest the Bon of public utilities. 


eb of the California Public Utilities 
Commission, says “it’s crazy for Mexico 
to be doing this. Mexico is blessed’ with 
lots of energy resources. But this proposal 
accommodates the needs of the large con- 
sumers without meeting those of the pub- 


lic, and sticking the cost of old technology — 


with consumers. That was always the root 
of California’s deregulation problems.” 

_ Nevertheless, Fox’s arguments swayed 
not only his own party, the conservative 
National Action Party, but also the leaders 
of the Party of the Institutionalized 
Revolution (PRI), which governed 
Mexico for 71 years. before the election of 
Fox. Both Diaz and Cardenas, who 
nationalized electricity and oil, were PRI 


stalwarts. The about-face by the party’s | 


present. leaders not only stood that history 
on. its, head, but also. defied, positions it 
defended earlier this year. 

In May, the Mexican Congress passed 


a resolution opposing any changes in the — 


Constitution to make privatization possi- 
ble, and the PRI itself took a similar posi- 
tion in its own national meeting. But after 


Fox invited PRI leaders Roberto Madrazo 


and Elba Esther Gordillo to the presiden- 
tial residence of Los Pinos for a late night 
snack and talk, they were only too happy 
to announce they’d give his po seri- 
ous consideration. 

The PRI has 40 percent of the votes in 
the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate, 


and Fox’s National Action Party another 40 


percent. If Madrazo and Gordillo can hold 
their members, Fox’s scheme has more than 
the required two-thirds majority. 


But that’s a big if. Some of the PRI’s 


most conservative, but nationalist leaders, 
including its former chair Manuel Bartlett, 
have organized vocal opposition. “Look at 
the energy chaos in California,” he 
declared. “Do they want to sell the 
American failure to us?” Bartlett intro- 


duced an alternative bill to Fox’s, that 


would ban any increase in the 10 percent 


of current generation that is presently pro- 


vided by private companies. 


The SME charges that Fox’s plan i is a 


giveaway to the 1 percent of Mexican 
users who consume 70 percent of the 
nation’s energy — almost all big private 


-companies. That should be familiar to - 


Californians. In 1995, the original plan 
drafted by Pacific Gas and Electric and 
some of the state’s largest corporations 
(grouped together in the Californians for 


Competitive Electricity) proposed to’ 


allow the largest power consumers to opt 
out of the system, leaving residential users 
and small businesses holding the bag. 

THE SAME OLD GANG OF ‘THIEVES 

The bitter California experience 
prompted San Diego Congressman Bob 
Filner to travel to Mexico City in July to 
denounce the deal. Filner was especially 


critical of the Sempra and InterGen bonds 
plants, which are expected to produce 
3000 tons of air pollution annually. 
Although U.S. air quality controls won’t 
apply to them, Imperial Valley residents a 
few miles north will wind up breathing 
the plants’ effluents. . 

“These are the same companies that 
robbed and defrauded people in the U.S.,” 
he told the daily La Jornada. “The ques- 
tion, therefore, is why should Mexicans 
trust them not to do the same here?” 

Wood also warned of another danger — 
that the swings of the market could bring 
about manipulated shortages and periods of 
extremely high prices, as they did in 
California. “Mexican industry might not be 
able to absorb those price increases, nor 
raise prices on its own products in the 
world, market,” he explained. “Price spikes 
in electricity might therefore cause industri- 
al activity to stall.” He called the U.S. com- 


panies behind ‘the proposal “the same old - 


gang of thieves.” 
Whether Mexicans find the political 


strength to reject the proposal is a ques- 


tion bound up with the changes in the 
country’s labor movement. The labor 
landscape began to change when former 
President Ernesto Zedillo announced 
plans to put the electrical system up for 
sale after his election eight years ago. The 
slow disintegration of the old union struc- 
ture, which refused to mount any defense 
against neoliberal government policies, 
created a political opening for currents. of 
resistance. As an alternative, a new union 
federation, 


opposition to the economic reforms. 

One of the most important structural 
and political changes implemented by the 
new workers’ federation was scrapping 
the old requirement that workers belong 
to the governing party in order to hold 
their jobs and maintain their union mem- 
bership. While the SME, which never had 
such a rule, didn’t join ‘this new federa- 
tion, the formation of the UNT helped to 
create an atmosphere in which opposition 
gained strength and legitimacy. 


In 1999, splits began to develop in the » 


other electrical union, SUTERM. On May 
22, 3000 of its members defied their 
national leaders and marched in the capi- 
tol, openly allying themselves with the 


SME. Another demonstration on August 


28 brought out 5,000, and a national coor- 
dinating committee was set up, LEE 
ing 15,000 workers. 

Meanwhile, the SME set up its 
National Front of Resistance. The battle 
over privatization was internationalized 
when it hosted a conference in Mexico 
City which featured delegations from 


many Latin American countries. Further _ 


conferences brought together the 


the National Union of 
- Workers, was formed and declared open 
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Worker’s University of Mexico (UOM), 
the National Association of Democratic 
Lawyers (ANAD), the left-wing Party of 


the Democratic Revolution, along with 


union representatives, academics, non- 
governmental organizations (NGOs), and 
other political parties. 


To defeat Fox, an alliance has been 


formed between the SME, the National. 
Union of Workers (Mexico’s new inde- 
pendent union confederation), the left- 


wing Party of the Democratic Revolution, 


and nationalist elements in the PRI. All 
have vowed to cooperate in mass protest. 
The political temperature will get very hot 
before the vote is taken in 2003, since it 
has become a referendum on the direction 
for Mexico’s economic development. — 

Two separate and very different ideas 
about economic development and work- 
ers’ rights have emerged in Mexico. There 
are deep differences over whose priorities 
will prevail — those of workers, or those 
of investors with a stake in the free-trade 
based economy. According to Harley 
Shaiken, director of the Center for Latin 
American Studies at UC Berkeley, “the 
Mexican government has created an 
investment climate which depends on a 
vast number of low-wage earners. This 
climate gets all the government’s atten- 
tion, while the consumer climate — the 
ability of people to buy what they sa 
=~ is sacrificed.” 

Rosendo Flores, SME secretary gener- 
al, emphasizes that privatization can’t be 
defeated without seeing its integral con- 
nection with the rest of the neoliberal eco- 
nomic development program, and without 
proposing an alternative. He believes that 
genuine national economic development 


requires strong internal markets, with. 
. well-paid workers capable of consuming 


the goods they produce. 

“We have seen the consequences of 
deregulation in the electrical sector in the 
state of California which has been detri- 
mental to the interests of the electrical 
workers and of the population,” says a 
statement signed by leaders of both 


‘Mexican electrical unions. “In Mexico, 


the people rightly think that the electrical 


industry and the petroleum industry 


should be public property and that such 
public property is the fundamental basis 
for their nation’s existence and of their 
national sovereignty.” 

For people on both sides of the border, 
privatizing electricity and oil is a water- 
shed decision. Either the Fox government 
will succeed in finally burying the last and 
biggest remnants of Mexico’s old nation- 
alist development policy, or he will suffer 
a defeat which may make it possible to 
recover a road toward national economic 
independence. 
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“Globalization” and Its Malicontents 


by Norman Solomon — 


ne of the big media buzzwords to 


emerge in recent years is “global- . 


ization.” By now, we’re likely to 
know what it means. That’s unfortunate 
— because at this point the word is so 
ambiguous that it doesn’t really mean 
much of anything. 

News outlets have reported that key 
international pacts like NAFTA and the 
World Trade Organization gained U.S. 
approval during the 1990s because most 


- politicians in Washington favor “global- 


ization.” According to conventional media 
wisdom, those globalizers want to pro- 
mote unfettered communication and joint 
endeavors across national boundaries. 

Well, not quite. These days, at the 
White House and on Capitol Hill, the 
same boosters of “globalization” are upset 
about certain types of global action — 
such as the current grassroots movement 
against a war on Iraq. 

For the most part, the same elected 
officials and media commentators who 
have applauded money-driven globaliza- 
tion are now appalled by the sight of anti- 
war globalization. The recent spectacle of 
millions of people demonstrating against 
war on the same day around the world 


. was enough to cause e apoplexy at the | 


White House. 

That’s consistent with a recurring pat- 
tern: “Pro-globalization” forces are 
unhappy to see the globalizing of solidari- 
ty for labor rights, economic justice, the 
environment and alternatives to war. 

A similar contradiction belies the 
media image of “anti-globalization” 
activists as foes of internationalism who 
want to rigidify national boundaries, rein- 


force isolation and prevent worldwide 
interactions. On the contrary, advocates 


Stopping Hepatitis C 
from page five | 


rently available, long-acting pegylated 
interferon and ribavirin combination ther- 
apy, offers the potential for cure in over 
half of those who ‘take it. And there are 
some exciting new drugs in the pipeline. 
The other good thing that is happening 
is that the word appears to be getting out 


- that you can’t share anything if you inject 


drugs. I say that, because the interval 
between starting drug use.and getting 
infected is getting longer. The hope would 
be that we would see this trend continue, 


because after all, hepatitis C is preventable. 


Toni: Jn what ways is it contracted? 

Dr. Sylvestre: Think blood. Sixty per- 
cent of new and existing cases are related 
to injection drug use, because it is easy to 


transmit with blood. About 10 percent of . 
current cases got-it from transfusions — 


before 1992, when we began testing for it. 
Hepatitis C can also be transmitted sexu- 
ally, although this is harder. The CDC 
estimates that 15 percent of cases are 
related to sexual transmission, but the risk 
of one partner in‘a monogamous relation- 
ship passing it on to the other partner is 
less than 5 percent, and the CDC doesn’t 
even recommend condoms in these cases. 
It can be transmitted during pregnancy but 
this is also rare; less than 5 percent of 
babies will be infected. 

Other things we worry about include 
smoking crack (dry, bloody lips), snorting 


cocaine (blood on the straw); tattoos 


(shared equipment); and possibly tazors, 
toothbrushes, and even manicures. You 
don’t transmit.the disease with casual 
contact: hugging 
utensils, etc. It’s not that kind of disease. — 


Toni: What does O.A.S.LS. do? 
Dr. Sylvestre: Among other things, we 


provide education, support, and treatment 


, Kissing, sharing eating ~ 


Art by Tiffany Sankary 


The recent spectacle of millions of people demonstrating 
against war on the same day around the world was enough 


to cause apoplexy at the White House. 


for human rights, environmental protec- 
tion and peace — while largely opposing 
global superstructures like NAFTA and 


the WTO — have been busily creating 


ways to work with like-minded people all 
over the planet: 

The form of “globalization” deemed 
worthy of the name by media is corporate 
globalization, which gives massive capital 
even more momentum to flatten borders 
and run roughshod over national laws. | 

-Deluging every country with Nikes, 
Burger Kings and ATMs is presumptively 
indicative of progress, no matter how bad 
the working conditions, how unhealthy 


the products or how unjust the economic 
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O.A.S.LS. runs this hepatitis C support group in Oakland. Dr. Diana Sylvestre is standing in the center of ihe 


alization” routinely contend that protec- 
tion of labor rights or the environment 
amounts to unfair restraint of trade, retro- 
grade protectionism and antiquated resis- 
tance to “reforms.” 

By itself, “globalization” is: much too 
simplistic a word to tell us anything. The 
term is so murky that we may need to dis- 
card it, or at least develop some new 
phrases to bring realities into focus. 

Today, the war-crazed Bush administra- 
tion and the bipartisan majority of enablers 
in Congress are fervent proponents of what 
might be called “isolationist intervention.” 
Sure, the present-day American leaders pro- 
claim their global vision and declare that 


they want to engage with the world, but on)... Gs) 2». 


their own terms — with the U.S. govern- 
ment reserving the right to determine its 
policies in isolation from any nation that 
fails to offer subservient support. With 
hefty corporate backing, they insist that the 


United States has the right to intervene mil- 


itarily overseas. Why? Because they say so. 

The gist of this approach to “globaliza- 
tion” was well expressed by the glib pun- 
dit Thomas Friedman; whose 1999 book 
The Lexus and the Olive Tree \auded the 


tandem roles of corporate capitalism and 


American militarism. “The hidden hand 
of the market will never work without a 
hidden fist,” he wrote. “McDonald’s can- 
not’ flourish without McDonnell Douglas, 
the designer of the U.S. Air Force F-15. 
And the hidden fist that keeps the world 


- safe for Silicon Valley’s technologies to 


flourish is called the U.S. Army, Air 
Force, Navy and Marine Corps.” 

This veiled hand-and-fist stance is being 
actively rejected by millions of people 
marching through cities in many parts of 
the world. And the leaders of numerous 
countries are giving voice to that rejection. 
Speaking to the U.N. Security Council on 


Feb. 18, Malaysia’s prime minister: 


Mahathir Mohamed ‘— the incoming chair 


of the Non-Aligned Movement — com-. 


bined realism with idealism. “We have no 
military or financial strength,” he said, “but 
we can join the world movement to oppose 
war on moral grounds.” ~ 

The globalization of that movement is 
something to behold. And nurture. 


Target Iraq: What the News Media Didn’t 


Tell You, by Norman Solomon and Reese 


Erlich, has just been published as a paperback’ 


original by Context Books. For the prologue to 


the book and other information, go to: 


http://www.contextbooks.com/newF. html 


Lydia G Gans 


second row. The people with their hands raised have “cleared” or been cured of the hepatitis C virus. is photo 


for people with hepaaas C. We ae two 
weekly groups, Monday and Wednesday 
at noon, where people can walk in and get 
educated, tested, and treated for the dis- 
ease if they need it. 


Toni: How do you differ from osher 
treatment programs? 

Dr. Sylvestre: We have an-interest in 
addiction, and focus our efforts on trying to 
help people who got hepatitis C from drug 
use. We actually do research in this area, 
and are finding that treatment works pretty 
well in people who are ordinarily excluded 
from treatment because they are drinking, 


using: dries: or have: mental illness. 
Because most of our patients are not going 
to get a liver transplant, we work very hard 
to make sure that everyone who needs 
treatment is able to get the medications — 
regardless of their past. We try to help peo- 
ple address these other problems at the 
same time we deal with the hepatitis C. 


Toni: What are the future goals of 
OAS.LS:? 


Dr. Sylvestre: With regard to hepatitis 


C, we are trying to develop the evidence 
that will show that addiction should not be — 
a barrier to treating hepatitis C, so that doc- . 


tors in other parts of the country will join us. 


in our efforts to eradicate this illness. 


But we have a- bigger goal. Addiction. 
‘is a medical illness like any. other; the 
problem is that it manifests itself in the 


brain, so you can’t see it. For that reason, 
most people think that being addicted to 
drugs is a choice, not a medical problem. 

We are using our results to help the 
medical community understand that if you 
deal with addiction and its consequences 
intelligently and compassionately, people 
will turn their lives around. That is what 
keeps us going. 
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bE PEACE OR WAR? (Part 2) than we know about living. 
Ee 1. As befits a nation founded on the conviction of its own —— General Omar Bradley 
a uniqueness, the American empire is like no other in histo- 
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ches We prefer access and influence to ownership. Ours is an j i j 
| inevitable. 
ue informal empire, composed not of satellites or fiefdoms ae ye oy a detent for 
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tay wield outrig t control (@2:; the North Atlantic Treaty JAMES RESTON (journalist, 1909-1995), “Thinking About 
ale Organization, the United Nations Security Council, the Tomorrow,” New York Times, 17 December 1986 
International Monetary Fund, and the World Bank). : : . 
s of ANDREW J. BACEVICH (historian and Center for International peeve as beslewed like gleotostock on tie EcEE Swe 
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are not clothed. g e tragic events of Sept. 11:] I never 
pose OMAR N. BRADLEY (general, 1893-1981), Armistice Day address, thought about how precious just one life is. Think about 
Boston, 10 November 1948 —Dwight D. Eisenhower it: your mom, dad, sister, cousin, even a really good 
3. The great liner is sinking in a calm sea. One bulkhead , friend. You would do anything, pay any price, for that 
ae after another gives way; one compartment after another is 8. No Government can exist for a single moment without person to come back to life. 
BAe bil ge d, the list increases; she is sinkin g, but the ca ptain and the cooperation of the people, willing or forced, and if. ORLANDER ROBINSON (high school student), letter to San Francisco 
eese the crew are all in the saloon dancing to the jazz band. But = people suddenly withdraw their cooperation in every ee ee 
back wait till the passengers find out what is their position! detail, the Government will come to a standstill. 20. The gravest risk in [the Cuban Missile Crisis] was not 
Hee WINSTON CHURCHILL, House of Commons speech, 26 January 1931 | MOHANDAS K. GANDHI (1869-1948), quoted in Jonathan Schell, that either head of government desired to initiate a major 
: “No More Unto the Breach,” Harper’s, February 2003 


ei 4. I vividly remember an early May morning in 1968. As I 
_. was feeding my month-old son, there was knock on the 
door. Two uniformed Army officers had come to tell me 
ground action” they called it... 

- With tears streaming down my face, I bundled up my 
son and drove to tell my mother-in-law that her only child 
was dead. I didn’t want two strangers telling her the news 
that would surely break her heart. She collapsed in my 
arms, and we cried and hugged for hours. The pain I felt 
cannot be described in words. I would never wish this 
devastation on anyone... 

It has been 35 years now, and I can still hear the last 
words my husband ever spoke to me. As he was leaving 
for Vietnam he said, “Remember, this is for just a short 
time. We have the rest of our lives together.” One month 
later,he wasdead. : 

LYNN CLIFFORD, letter to San Francisco Chronicle, 15 February 2003 


5. Dreifus: In closing, I read somewhere that you are pre- 
dicting that the twenty-first century, unlike the twentieth, 
is to be a century of peace and justice. Why? 
Dalai Lama: Because I believe that in the twentieth centu- 
ry, humanity has learned from many, many experiences. 
Some positive, and many negative. What misery, what 
destruction! The greatest number of human beings were . 
killed in the two world wars of this century. But human 
nature is such that when we face a tremendous critical sit- 
uation, the human mind can wake up and find some other 


alternative. That is a human capacity. 
DALAI LAMA, in Claudia Dreifus, “The Dalai Lama of Tibet,” 


Interview, 1997 


6.1 think that people want peace so much that one of 
these days governments had better get out of the way and 


let them have it. — 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, TV broadcast, London, 31 August 1959 


7. And a vast paranoia sweeps across the land 
And America turns the attack on its Twin Towers 
Into the beginning of the Third World War 

The war with the Third World... 


So now is the time for you to speak 

All you lovers of liberty 

: All you lovers of the pursuit of happiness 
| All you lovers and sleepers 


a Deep in your private dreams 

you , Now is the time for you to speak: 

nces O silent majority 

ople Before they come for you. 

what LAWRENCE FERLINGHETTI, “Speak Out,” San Francisco 


| Chronicle, 14 October 2001 


9. What we now need to discover in the social realm is the 
moral equivalent.of war: something heroic that will speak 
to men as universally as war does, and yet will be as com- 


~ patible with their spiritual selves as war has proven itself . 


to be incompatible. 
WILLIAM JAMES (philosopher, 1842-1910), The Varieties of 
Religious Experience, 1902 


10. No to war! War is not always inevitable. It is always a 


defeat for humanity. 
JOHN PAUL Il, address to diplomatic emissaries, Vatican, J anuary 2003 


11. Never have the nations of the world had so much to 
lose, or so much to gain. Together we shall save our plan- 
et, or together we shall perish in its flames. Save it we can 
— and save it we must — and then we shall earn the eter- 
nal thanks of mankind and, as peacemakers, the eternal 


blessings of God. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY, United Nations address, 25 September 1961 


12. The art of crisis management, now widely acknowl- 
edged to be the essence of statecraft, owes its vogue to the 
merger of politics and spectacle. Propaganda seeks to cre- 
ate in the public a chronic sense of crisis, which in turn 
justifies the expansion of executive power and the secrecy 


surrounding it. 
CHRISTOPHER LASCH (writer, 1932-1994), The Culture of 


Narcissism, 1979 


13. Undoubtedly the highest function of statesmanship is by 
degrees to accommodate the conduct of communities to eth- 


~ ical laws, and to subordinate the conflicting self-interests of 


the day to higher and more permanent concerns. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL (poet, 1819-1891), 


“Abraham Lincoln,” 1864, My Study Windows, 1871 


14. The next great advance in the evolution of civilization: 


cannot take place until war is abolished. 

DOUGLAS MacARTHUR (general, 1880-1964), “War Is No Longer a 
Medium of Practical Settlement of International Differences,’ American 
Legion address, Los Angeles, 26 January 1955 


15. Major disasters are never the result of small mistakes 
and overlooked details, but of men in positions of relative 
safety choosing by gradual stages to postpone first the 
inconvenience and then the pain of failure by doubling 
and redoubling the number of chips pushed to the center 


of the table. ; 

THOMAS POWERS, referring to the Vietnam War, “The Black Arts,” 
New York Review of Books, 4 February 1999 

16. You can no more win a war than you can win an 
earthquake. 

JEANNETTE RANKIN (Montana congresswoman, 1880-1973), cam- 
paign speech, 1943, in Hannah Josephson, Jeannette Rankin, 1974 


17. Sometimes it takes the vision of disaster to bring 


escalation but that events would produce actions, reac- 
tions or miscalculations carrying the conflict beyond the 
control of one or the other or both. ee 

DEAN RUSK (secretary of state, 1909-1994), ROBERT S. MCNAMARA 
(former secretary of defense) et al., “The Lessons of the Cuban Missile 
Crisis,” Time, 27 September 1982. 

21. The technique of acquiring dictatorship over what has 
been a democracy... always involves the same mixture of 


bribery, propaganda and violence. — 
BERTRAND RUSSELL (English philosopher, 1872-1970), Power: A 
New Social Analysis, 1938 


22. There will be a moment of supreme decision at the 
brink of some future world war when our leaders, their 
fingers dangling above the nuclear button, ponder what to 
do. As [H. G.] Wells knew, we set our course by the ways: 
in which we think — or decline to think — about war in 
the weeks and months and years prior to the moment of 
supreme crisis, and by the little decisions we make in 


preparation for it. - 
MICHAEL SHERRY (writer), “The Slide to Total Air War,” New 
Republic, 16 December 1981 


23. [hope Americans are as appalled as I am by reports 
that we are abusing suspected al Qaeda terrorists in secret 
CIA interrogation centers overseas. Last week The 
Washington Post detailed a “brass-knuckled quest for 
information, often in concert with allies of dubious human 
rights reputation.” Those who refuse to cooperate are 
deprived of sleep and are kept standing or held in other 
painful positions for hours. Some are turned over to for- 
eign intelligence services known for more horrific torture. 
Is this really us? Is this type of treatment going to win 


friends around the world? 
HELEN THOMAS (journalist), “My List of Hopes for the White House 
and Congress in the New Year,” Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 4 January 2003 


24. And when he goes to heaven / To Saint Peter he will 
tell, / Another Marine reporting, sir; / P ve served my time 
in hell. 

ANONYMOUS (U:S.), epitaph on the grave marking of Marine Private 
First Class Cameron, Guadalcanal, 1942 j 

25. Nuclear war: endless crucifixion with no chance of 
resurrection. 


26. Once a critical mass is reached, the question changes 
from “Peace or war?” to “Sooner or later?” 


27. We all want peace and are ready to sacrifice every- 
thing for it except our prejudices and privileges. 
sok oR oe oR RK Ko oR 


Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random House Webster's 
Quotationary, a collection of over 20,000 quotations chosen by 


amazon.com as one of the 10 best reference works for 1999, and 


The Random House Webster’s Wit & Humor Quotationary. 
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Exiled and Eyeless 
in a Strange Land 


Pierce heard the cops lumbering up 
the front steps as he assisted Blind 
Billy down the back stairs. Nervous, 
Billy stumbled and fell. “Kinda like 
the blind leading the blind,” he said. ‘| 


° 


Fiction by George Wynn 


ierce woke from a bad dream, startled by the itch - 


in the fold of the leg of his jeans. Covered in 
sweat, he clutched a bottle and smashed it 
against the loose board, but the rats scurried 
away. Slivers of glass scattered in the dust of the aban- 


-doned South End brownstone, an eyesore lodged between 


artists’ lofts, condominiums and refurbished factories. 

“Trouble?” asked a man’s voice. 

“Nothing,” replied Pierce. “Just rats.” 

“Did you get them?” 

“Yeah,” Pierce lied. 

“You're good, Pierce.” 

“Good for nothing,” Pierce muttered to himself. “Go 
back to sleep, Billy.” 

Pierce grabbed a broken broom and cleaned up. He 
looked over at Blind Billy, subdued for the night and tuck- 
ing himself up in tattered blankets. Every night, after a a 
of cheap } wine, they’d plunge into sleep. 

He’d hooked up with Blind Billy in the ‘early ‘90s 
when they’d met in a cafe and he’d. helped him pack his 
accordion back to the basement studio near Fenway Park, 
where Billy had let him crash on the floor until it turned 
condo. Ever since, they’d been pals. 

Next-morning, Pierce stood and lit a cigarette for him- 
self and one for Billy, who sat on a milk crate. It was a 
morning just like 364 other discarded mornings. Pierce 
stared into his big, coarse hands, nails dirty like those of 
a laborer, and flipped through the dog-eared pages of 
Exodus. Billy puffed on his smoke and then rubbed his 


hands in the November chill, like a man dying for hot 
weather. 
“Pierce, tell me again about Cocoa pads eratdy) 


implored. 

Pierce cleared his throat) and stared into the wedely 
empty jug of apple cider on the dilapidated bookshelf that 
served as a cupboard, and just wished he had some 
cocoa. He broke off a chunk of French bread and poured 
a paper cup of juice for Billy. 

“Gold dunes, gold bikinis,” mused Billy, his spirits 
rising. “It kinda gets my blood hot.” 

Pierce jiggled his pennies and tokens. “Yeah, every- 
thing’s gold,” he said, as he flashed back to his broken 
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marriage. Since then, everything had gone to hell. 

Billy grinned and was silent for a moment, as if he 
were lost in a pleasant memory. “Pierce, let’s visit the old 
neighborhood,” he said amiably. 

Pierce nodded. He didn’t mind. It was Oitie to 
do, and he. realized how much Billy missed Kenmore 
Square. Billy liked the excited voices of the students 
hanging out in front of the record stores and pizzerias — 
kinda picked him up, he’d say. Pierce slipped his pocket- 
book Bible inside his overcoat. They sauntered out onto 
the street beneath the suspicious glances of elderly neigh- 
bors peeking out from behind white lace curtains. 

In Copley Square, they entered Trinity Church so 
Billy could say a prayer. 

“Whatta you pray for, Billy?” asked Pierce. 

“A stress-free day,” replied Billy. “We could use ened 


Pierce’s forehead wrinkled. “Don’t get your hopes up.” 
A half hour later,'Pierce peeked through cafe and 


bagel shop windows in Kenmore Square until he found 


one to his liking. Inside, the cafe was a big, high- 
ceilinged room paneled in. dark walnut with a long walnut . 


counter, and maybe 15 round tables. “Hi Billy,” oe 


friendly students. Billy returned their greetings. 
Pierce was tantalized by the roasty aroma of coffee 
and whiffed his nostrils: “Smells good.” He ordered two 


large cups as Billy made his way to the back where the — 
only vacant tables were in the midst of young yuppies. 
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leftovers — several were completely untouched — and 
set them on his tray, then sat down and handed Billy a 


couple. “Delicious,” beamed Billy. 


Pierce glanced at the open Boston Globe on the table 
and read with interest that there’d been a rash of burglar- 


ies in the neighborhood where they’d been squatting. 


Pierce heard disdainful sounds of “ugh, ugh, ugh.” He 
turned to see two young women, a brunette and blonde, 


who were holding their fingers to their noses as if there — 


was a bad smell in the air. He could hear the brunette 
whisper, “Why do they come > here? Why don’t they go 
someplace else?” 

ee eyed the women. “We ain’t got no other place 
to go,” he barked disgustedly. “All yuppie girls got funny 


~ notions these days.” 


Billy clutched at Pierce’s wrist. “Not today Pierce. 
Please don’t start a beef. I can feel it — _ it’s our lucky day.” 

The two women quickly evaded Pierce’s cold eyes, 
downed their cappucinos, got to their feet and were gone. 

“Thanks for the sandwich, Pierce.” 

“Only the best for my friend,” said Pierce proudly. 

Back home, footsore, Billy had dozed off early, 
dressed in his heavy blue parka. 

Pierce stood by the wall and rolled his cigarette and lit 
up, staring out onto the street. Neighbors with indignant 
scowls were milling around in front of their steps point- 


| ing their fingers toward the abandoned building. Pierce _ 


could hear a tall Brahmin type say to a middle-aged 
woman in a blue business suit, “We? ll show them 
tonight.” She nodded assertively. 

Pierce stamped out his cigarette and calmly packed his 
bag and Billy’s. The disgruntled machete- like voices 
intensified. “We don’t need that kind ‘round here,” was 
repeated several times. 

Suddenly the wail of police sirens filled the air. Pierce 
roused his friend. “Time to go, Billy.” 

“Again?” said the blind man in a disappointed v voice. 

~ “Looks like it,” said Pierce. 

“Damn,” cursed Billy in a resigned tone. 

_ “Keep back,” ordered: the firm voices of the cops at 
the foot of the door. Then Pierce discerned the sure-foot- 
ed steps of the cops lumbering up the creaky front steps 


"as he assisted Billy down the back stairs. Nervous, Billy 


stumbled and fell. “Kinda like the blind leading the 
blind,” offered Billy, still on his knees. 


“Pull yourself together, Billy,” said Pierce, ‘lifting 


Billy up to his feet by the shoulders. 

- Billy nodded, “Sorry. Peres ae forget. We got to, be 
strong, like you said.” 

“It’s a mean world, Billy.” . : 

As they came out of the back alley, Billy remarked, 
“Looks like I was wrong, this afternoon.” 

“We make our own luck,” said Pierce, upbeat, slap- 
ping Billy on the back. Then they wandered off into the 
darkness of the enormous, neon, masculine night, In the 
Combat Zone, at five dollars'a head, they snored the 


night away ensconced i in the stained seats of the Pilgrim 


Theatre. 


Where to Eat 
When You’re 
on the Street 


Free Tuesday 
Lunch at 
St. Paul’s 

A. M.E. Church 
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by Maureen Hartmann | 


free lunch has been served on 
: Tuesdays at 11:30 a.m. at St. 
Paul’s African Methodist 


Episcopal Church at 2024 Ashby near 
Adeline in Berkeley for the last eight or 
nine years, according to one of the volun- 
teers. Guests wait on the main steps of the 
church and then when the door opens, go 
in to the dining room. 

I visited for lunch at St. Paul’s A.M.E. 
Church on two successive Tuesdays in 
February. Portions of dark brown beans 
with specks of hamburger over rice with a 


couple slices of pork sausage were served 
on each plate. I had only rice because of 
my vegetarian leanings, but the meat top- 
pings on the rice looked tempting. 
Included also in the entrée were side por- 
tions of salad which included lettuce, 
bright orange carrot strips and purple 
coleslaw strips mixed with herbal mayon- 
naise dressing, and a French roll which 
was so flavorful that I didn’t miss butter. 


Sweet chocolate and vanilla cake deco- 
rated with colorful pink candies, and 


chocolate muffins with bright pink frost-_ 


ing made a nice ending to the meal. 


Pierce eyed the cream cheese and roast beef sandwich 


Volunteers poured pink fruit punch. out of | 


orange and white urns into plastic cups, 


and seconds on the punch were available. 


The church decor included strung 
white lights on the high ceiling with a 
white paper dove hanging from the center. 


After the first dinner, I interviewed Ken, 
_who had been there only twice before. “One 


time I was here they had salmon; the other 
time they had chicken,” he said.- “Before I 
knew about these places, I was living in my 
truck, and eating peanut butter and jelly 
sandwiches.” In answer to the question, 


_ “What does the Tuesday lunch mean in 
- your life?’ he said, “Well it means food and 


nutrition. It’s hard to work when you’ve got 
nothing in your stomach.” | 

I interviewed a second guest named 
William Myers. Asked, “How was the 
food and service today?” he said, ““Very 
good. I like it.” He said his favorite part of 
the meal was the beverage; he drinks lots 
of liquids, and appreciates refills on the 
drinks. When asked what this lunch 
means in his life, he replied, “Because I’m 


homeless and the whole bit, it’s a big plus 


for me because I get to eat lunch. 

The following Tuesday, generous serv- 
ings of crisp, breaded snapper fish was 
served. Side portions included golden corn 


and potato salad dressed with vinegar and .. 


mustard. There was also an approximately 
six-inch portion of a thin, sweet French 
bread loaf, and a slice of soft white bread. 


The next day, les ted town, hitching a ride south. 


White and-chocolate cake was available 


. for dessert. Once more; seconds on fruit 


punch were obtainable. This time, on the 
way to pick up our plates, we passed a 
table with canned goods, including 
Safeway pork and beans, and packages of 
Archway cookies for the taking. 

J interviewed another guest named 


Zack Polley. He said the food and service _ 


of the day was “quite well, quite good. 
Filling, satisfying.” He said he was glad 
that “there was food to eat, and it was reli- 
able.” He usually comes every week 


unless he has money. “If I have money, © 
Tl buy my own food. If lhave no money, 
Tl come to the church and eat. It’s just a 


reliable source of food sol caneat.” 

Patricia, another guest, said she’s been 
here maybe three or four times in the last 
three years. “I’ve always worked before 
and I just lost my job recently and lost my 
apartment.” She received a bonus with the 
lunch. “I didn’t know they hada clothes. 
closet here. When I asked him (one of the 
volunteers) if they had some pants that 
might fit me, he gave me some.” - 

Patricia said of the food and service at 
St. Paul’s 
there is a sweetheart. Everyone in there is 
really nice and kind, very helpful.” She 
also spoke of the meaning the lunch has in 
her life. “It’s a church. It gives you the 
peacefulness in your heart and your spirit 
to keep on going the next day.” — 
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The Downward Momentum of a Fallen World 


Step Into My Parlour 


by Julia Vinograd 


Zeitgeist Press 


Review by B.N “Duncan 


elegraph Avenue poet Julia Vinograd’ s latest 
- book, Step Into My Parlour, presents aches, 


: wounds, and writhings within the bleeding, 
almost-defeated human heart, often by using homeless 
people as examples. Illustrations by artist Chris Trian 
enhance the writing in the book. Trian draws people in 
dire straits, in a state of emergency in mind and emotions 
— alienated, lost, on the brink of spiritually falling apart. 


_ Without uplifting vision, the people perish. 


In her poetry, Vinograd expresses her subject matter 


in an often excruciating mode. There’s war between 


nations (or the threat of it), and there’s war on the poor 
within a nation. There are casualties in military warfare; 
and on the street there are psychological and spiritual 
casualties of our own society. People weaken, fall down, 


and stay down through a combination of human flaws 


and frailty, and as inevitable discards in the operation of 
the machine that both allows some people to be winners 
and enforces conditions for some to be losers. ° 

The poem, “The Homeless Are Our Dirty Underwear,” 
conveys the societal shamefulness and inner defeat of 
homeless people who lose the war that their society wages 
with them — while we catch the news about the possibili- 
ty of a new war of guns and tanks and planes coming 
from, or going to, somewhere else on the globe. 


“Veterans On Street Corners” notes the wasted condi- — 


tion of victims on the street, whereby the poet evokes a 
sense of enchanting legend and myth, exposing sordid 


‘truth that lies behind myth. 


_ “Old Man In The Night City” observes the abysmal 
cheapness of life for many people hanging out-or strand- 
ed on the urban street at night. “Rain On The Street” 
deals with inner impotence and shows how some people 


cast themselves to the winds-— and to the rain and the © 


cold and the threat of police and the threat of outlaws. 
The poem, “Street Scream,” about someone crying out 


for someone else while in effect rejecting people, . 


shrewdly observes desperate’ vocalizations in the night 
that all of us who have spent any real time on the street 
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Veterans on Street Corners 
by Julia Vinograd 
Vietnam veterans sparechanging on street corners, 
drunk in wheelchairs or leaning on crutches. 
Large men shambling, muttering, their eyes 
still striped with steaming jungles; 
no one wants to get too close. 
-They’ye changed lately. They still see more of war 
than the shadow people passing. 
They still keep a wall at their backs. 
And their hands are emptier for smooth curved 
grenades than for money or even a woman’s breast. 
But I’m not sure which war anymore. 
Vietnam flashbacks they wear like a living shroud? 
Or can they see the next war — 
coming down fast on a storm of screams? 
Wild black skyhorses with mad white foam 
trampling the wounded? 


| And the streetcorner veterans aren’t surprised, 


they even make small smiles of recognition, 
sugar for the horses. 


Chris Trian draws ee in dire straits — alienated, 
lost, on the brink of spiritually falling apart. 


have heard plenty of over the years. Someone will voice 


the need for contact with others, the need for help, while, 
ironically, repelling people who hear him by the unre- 
solved disharmony that his calling out expresses. There 
are people stranded on the street who can’t be strong 
enough to suffice by themselves, and aren’t weak enough 
to make somebody feel safe about approaching them. 
“Street Teenagers” comments on homeless, runaway 
youth who are already old and worn in spirit. It reminds me 


of how one street youth once said to me, “I believe in noth- 


ing. It’s all petty.” In “Bag Lady,” a homeless woman 


derelict past her prime becomes a symbol of a fallen world. 


It’s suggested that this society is also past its prime. 

In “Harpist In The BART Station,” a homeless man 
clings to making his music as something solid for his 
spirit to hold onto. The seeking of money is, spiritually, 


_of secondary importance. In “Drummer In The Plaza,” a 


man drumming outdoors engages in intense activity as 
though to proclaim his strength and hold onto survival. 


.The poem “Lonely” evokes the bleak aloneness that 


someone living on the street can have, while also univer- 
salizing the deep, incurable loneliness%nd spiritual 
incompleteness that many people suffer, whether having 
homes ornot. — 

There is some tone af fatalism in Step Into My 
Parlour. It’s a fallen world. The momentum downwards 
can’t be stopped or slowed down. From my reading of 
the Old Testament in the Bible and my reading of 


The Homeless Are Our Dirty 


Underwear 
by Julia Vinograd 
We’ve got to get the tired men 


pushing broken shopping carts, 
the waddling bag ladies 


| with plastic flowered raincoats, 


and the skinny young kids sparechanging aeetead 
for their dog and all her nuzzling puppies — 

off the streét. 

Off the street before the bombs fall. 

I can’t explain the connection 

but I remember: 

“Suppose you were run over by a truck 

and when they undressed you in the morgue 

and you were wearing that auty: underwear 

in front of everyone | : 

wouldn’t you just die of shame?” 

So when the bombs fall 

everyone must be wearing clean underwear, 

good clothes, looking well fed 

and happily married in houses with gardens 

and swings for the children ‘ 

even when it isn’t true, 

hell, especially when it isn’t true. 

It’s a matter of patriotism. 

We have to suffer to look good enough for death, 
like dressing for a job. 

The homeless weren’t American enough to live 
and they’re certainly not American enough to die. 
They’re such an embarrassment. ~ 

Suppose the world ends 

and there’s still broken shopping carts 

in ruined cities? 

Suppose the broken shopping carts never go away? 


Vinograd’s poetry, I feel it’s as though Step Into My 
Parlour speaks out that humanity hasn’t learned anything 


new for some thousands of years about how. to live in a 


way that fulfills the soul. 

_ Someone living on the street, who seems to many oth- 
ers just a minor detail in the urban landscape,«could have 
-a mighty storm raging within him or her that’s part of the 
storm of the times whereby our society could be headed — 
for downfall. . 

Julia Vinograd provides food for thought, and for the 
awakening or re-awakening of feeling. This collection of 
writing contains passion, irony, and sorrow over wreck- 


_ age to the human heart. The poems strike at the desperate 


need to hold onto consolations, solace, hope — perhaps, 
for some, to hold onto life itself! 


Step Into My Parlour by Julia Vinograd is available for 
$5.00 at various stores on Berkeley’s Telegraph Avenue, 
and can be found at Cody’s Books; Moe’s Books, and 
Shakespeare & Co. Vinograd personally sells her books at 
Caffe Mediterraneum (on eastside Telegraph, between Haste 
Street and Dwight Way), and sometimes on the street. 


_ Arby Ch Tran 


Street Teenagers’ 
by Julia Vinograd 


They are a wind that blows thru cities. 
Grunge pants slipping on young leaning hips 
on any corner. ; 

Tattoo dappled, silver studded, leather draped 
with puppies or a pet rat 

not quite blocking the sidewalk. 

They are a season of chance. 

They grow thru the cracks in the streets 

the cities want paved over; 

they grow thru the cracks in the world: 

the TV wants paved over. 

They can always wind up on crack, or in jail, 
or as the cracked liberty bell ringing on 
every street corner with no more sense of time 
than any teenager. 

History is what happened at the last squat 
or a concert they snuck into 

or why they broke up after 2 whole months. 
A bag of day-old donuts in the rain. 

Street teenagers prefer doom. 

Doom is so glamorous... 

Doom is dancing on cliffs 

when no one else dances at all. 

They are a wind that blows thru cities 

with the smell of tattooed roses 

underneath unwashed skin. 

A back pocket harmonica and slim wrists 
lighting a scrounged cigarette, 

cupping the small flame against the wind. 
Seashell backpacks. 

In old maps of the world 

ships sailed off the edge 

while the sign in the margin warned: 
‘Beyond here be dragons.” Oh yes. 

Street teenagers dance between teeth and claws 
‘but not always fast enough to get away. 
They are the music of chance. 

They tell a cop 

they don’t have a beer ora ciawe 

but they lie. 

They curve soft lips 

they can’t seem to stop smiling 

at a shop window they’re using for a mirror 
and tell it there’s no hope, 

but they lie. 
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by Thomas Leavitt 


t’s hard getting attorneys for home- 
[= activists in Santa Cruz. But 
Rhonda and Jim Fossbinder of 
Hawaii heard about Street Spirit writer 
Robert Norse’s arrest and felt the consti- 


his case to federal court. 

On January 30, 2002, Sgt. Loran 
“Butchie” Baker put Norse in handcuffs 
for “blocking the sidewalk,” and shut 
down Norse’s table where he was circulat- 
ing a petition urging the boycott of three 
business downtown — Sushi Now!, Ali 
Baba’s Cafe (now Cafe Campesino) and 
New Leaf Market. After days of surveil- 
lance, Baker colluded with Matthew 
Selman, the owner of Sushi Now!, to stop 
Norse’s campaign to resist a proposed 
fencing-off of public space to provide a 
new sitting area for the three businesses. 

Sgt. Baker escalated Selman’s suppres- 
sion of Norse’s basic civil rights, by turn- 


done without probable cause into a custo- 
dial arrest. Baker ignored the fact that 
Norse’s table took up less than 20 percent 
of the broad sidewalk. He also ignored a 
city code exempting political tablers from 
the “obstructing the sidewalk” law.. 

The City’s concern was to drive away a 
daily gathering of youth — goths, skate- 
boarders, hippies, and homeless people 
who hung out and sat on the edge of an 
adjacent large planter. The planter itself 
was one of:four left on the mall where it 
was legal to.sit. New anti-sitting laws 
make sitting on 95 percent of the side- 
walks or on other planters a $162 crime. 
Within a month after Norse’s arrest, 


Ae Reaqevlopment Agency (RDA) had 
constructed a wrought-iron fence. This 


privatized the area of open sidewalk 
between the. businesses. It gave the three 
businesses an exclusive “customers 
only” sitting area, walled off two-thirds 
of the previously public sidewalk and 
planter seating area, and fenced out the 
“undesirables” who had gathered there. 
In a period of six months, Baker had 
initiated three custodial arrests of Norse 
— all on infraction citations not punish- 
able by jail and all ultimately dropped in 
court. Yet on all three occasions, Baker 
took Norse away in handcuffs, either to 
the police station or to jail. 
- Baker’s arrest report, Norse said, was 


Repression in Santa Cruz 


from page two 


instead to destroy the VSPGs with a new 
compulsory law proposed by Councilman 
Ed Porter, a high school teacher. Porter had 
earlier declared his fondness for a “Hall 
Monitor” mentality downtown. 

His proposal, pushed by Councilmember 
Cynthia Mathews, a hard-core merchant 
backer, transformed what were previously 
the freely-arrived-at VSPGs into manacles 
of law. “Just in case,” explained some local 
Ashcroft admirers, “there’s a problem with 
a musician who won’t ‘move along’ when 
his time is up.” 

To forestall this menace, the City 
Council passed the first “move-along” law 
in California (perhaps in the United 
States). It requires anyone with a display 
device to move after one hour at least 100 
feet and not return for 24 hours on pain of 
a $162 fine (and up to $1000 and six 
months in jail for the second offense). 

These new laws were simply PR ges- 
tures to police, merchants and conserva- 
tive residents, eager to blame the business 
downturn on poor, young, and homeless 
people. They simply gave police more 


Santa Cruz Activist Files Suit to 
Stop Police Attacks on Homeless 


tutional issues were clear enough to take 


ing an infraction citation that was already . 


who ran for Santa Cruz City Council in the 


the longest infraction police report he’d 
ever seen — six pages of “profile” and 
ten pages of narrative. Six month later, a 
police-friendly judge, Commissioner 
Irwin Joseph, wouldn’t dismiss the 
charge, in spite of the clear wording in 
the law exempting political tablers. 


To bolster the faltering case, the City 


Attorney’s office added an additional 
charge. Norse, they said, violated a 
Downtown Ordinance that set up forbid-. 
den zones for activists and musicians. 
Witnesses and photos of the table con- 
firmed that Norse was not in one of the 
forbidden zones. 

By September 27, 2002, the City’s 
prosecution had forced Norse to hire an 


attorney and to make more than six | 


appearances in the. County Courthouse. On 
the day of trial, however, neither Baker, 

Baker’s superior Lt. Patty Sapone, Police’ 
Chief Steve Belcher, Assistant City 
Attorney George Kovacevitch, nor the 
supposed original complainant Matthew 
Selman appeared in court. Commissioner 
Joseph was forced to dismiss all charges 
for lack of evidence. 

“Baker’s high-profile arrest and the 
City’s subsequent prosecution,” said 
Norse, “was ‘meant to chill peaceful and 
lawful protest” against the City’s escalat- 
ing homeless-hostile policies. 

It also constituted a dangerous and 
improper collusion of police with mer- 
chants to.deprive others of constitutional 
rights. Norse said, “The legalized vio- 
lence against me was intimidating and 
damaging, but perhaps even worse was 
the chilling effect on the activist and 
homeless community. Some activists 


were now afraid to table at all. Zoe 
Einbinder, who was arrested with me, 
would not return to register voters.” 


Norse’s federal lawsuit names Baker, 
Sapone, Belcher, Selman, and the City of 
Santa Cruz. It alleges violations of the 
First and 14th amendments, asks for 
injunctive relief, claims failure to train 
and supervise the police, and ees a 
jury trial in federal court. 


Updates on the Norse case can be found at 
www.santacruz.indymedia.org and also at 
www.huffsantacruz.org 


Thomas Leavitt is a Green ‘Party activist 


November 2002 election, calling for an end to 
the Sleeping Ban. 


power. To show their “liberalism,” the 
council then included in the laws provi- 
sions that essentially exempted musicians 


at the discretion of the police department. . 


“Corrective” amendments made special 
exceptions for street musicians to seek 
donations while performing. 

On the right, old-time, recycled, hard- 
line Councilmembers Tim Fitzmaurice, 
‘Mike Rotkin, and Cynthia Mathews were 
reelected. On the left, musician opposition 
to the laws continued, but didn’t take the 
shape of legal or street protest. Police had 
new tools to drive away homeless people 
and just had to take care to ignore musi- 
cians, political activists, and other more 
powerfully connected groups. _ 

Some political activists began to plan 


- resistance to the ordinances. Homeless 


people made themselves scarce or began 
to defiantly acquire collections of tickets. 
Some insisted on the right to remain in 
public spaces, and steadfastly stayed seat- 
ed on the sidewalk in front of a cafe or 
holding a sign while seated. One couple 
began to receive old-time $162 “camping” 
tickets as well, even though “sleeping” 


and “covering up with blankets” had been — 


reduced to a $54 infraction fine. 
Olivia Brownrabbit, an activist trying to 


STREET SPIRIT 


by Elaine Charkowski 


¥ the City of Santa Cruz contem- 
Ac school closures and bud- 
get cuts, one area where no 
scrimping is occurring is the City 
-Attorney’s Office, which has already 
spent an estimated $10,000 to prosecute 
local activists Tim Rinker and Becky 
Johnson for using sidewalk chalk on a 
sidewalk to convey political messages. 
Attorney Ed Frey is appealing their 
‘September 27th conviction. Even the City 
has agreed that chalking with erasable 
chalk does not constitute permanent dam- 
age. Not to be dissuaded, the City was 
back in the court of Commissioner Irwin 
Joseph on February 14 to prosecute 
Johnson for two more incidences of using 
sidewalk chalk last summer. 
Commissioner Joseph dismissed one 
ticket when the “citizen” complainant, 
Mia Duquet, a Parks and Recreation 
employee who filed the original charge, 


supervising sergeant, or the witness 
interviewed in the police report. 

In that incident, Johnson was arrested, 
handcuffed, booked into county jail, 
thrown in the drunk tank, and assigned a 
oe bail. Her misdemeanor “vandal- 
ism” charges were without explanation 
reduced to an infraction — “defacing the 
sidewalk” — thereby denying her both a 
jury trial and a public defender. 

In the September trial, seven city 
employees were called to the stand (all 
on the taxpayer’s dollar) to testify that 
sidewalk chalk is a menace to Santa Cruz 
and must be stopped, no matter the price. 
A war is looming against Iraq, 26 home- 
less people died in Santa Cruz County 
this past year, and the Citizens Police 
Réview Board has been éliminated due 
to budget restraints. Yet justice against 
sidewalk chalkers mustprevail! 

“T was ticketed on July 21st,” defen- 
dant Becky Johnson explained, “when 
the second reading of the anti-homeless 
downtown ordinances was only two days 
away. These ordinances vastly limit 
where people can play music, set up a 
political table, sit, beg, or perform; and I 
was merely chalking the edges of the 
‘safe zones’ so that the public could see 
how small the areas were going to be.” 

City officials acknowledge that their 
official maps showing the safe zones 
were inaccurate. Rinker and Johnson 


give away clothing and books as well as 
monitor police misconduct, found her stash 
of donations confiscated four times in the 
course of three hours in mid-February. “I'll 
keep coming back,” she promised. 

An article in the final issue of the local 


_ Alarm newspaper called for panhandlers to 


pick up a kazoo and declare themselves 
“musicians,” therefore exempt from the 
sparechanging ban if they played for dona- 
tions. Some suggested political activists, 
barred from soliciting money if seated, or in 
a group of two, or after dark, should sing 
out their anti-war messages and so gain 
exemptions. 


drums and “Stand-Up” Steve Elliott began 
using an electronic instrument; both were 
quickly silenced with threats of tickets by 
police-turned-music-critics. 

-All last year, the City Council ignored 
majority opinion, cut back speaking time at 
its meetings, and bathed its actions in self- 
congratulation and professed respect for 
civil liberties. The word “homeless” was 
never used, though they were the main tar- 
get of the expanded forbidden zones. 

‘In effect, the City Council simply gave 
the police department a blank check to 
selectively ticket whoever they chose. As 


Chalkers Fight for Free Speech 


‘Johnson. “She basically said that chalking 


-and leads to loss of revenue for the City. I 


walk chalkers and then, only against 


failed to show up for court the day of 
trial. Nor did the arresting officer, the 


Longtime panhandlers — 
_ “Visions. of a Hamburger” Craig took to 


March 2003 


both claim that using sidewalk chalk to 
write political messages is a First 
Amendment activity, does no damage to. 
the sidewalk and is easily removed. The 
“defacing” ordinance in question makes | 
no mention of sidewalk chalk. as a pro- 
hibited activity. 

“Redevelopment Agency analyst Julie 
Hendee testified at my first trial,” said 


leads to lawlessness, leads to vandalism, 
leads to the decline of sales in businesses 


think that’s a pretty big stretch. That’s like 
saying drinking mother’s milk in child- 
hood leads to heroin addiction. 

“Basically what we have is an ordi-. 
nance which has been on the books 
unchanged since 1964, but only in the 
last two or three years have the police 
begun using this ordinance against side- 


activists and homeless people.” 

After massive testimony in public hear- 
ings in October, the Citizens Police 
Review Board asked the City Council to 
halt any selective enforcement by the 
police. Three months later, the City 
Council abruptly eliminated the board as a 
“budget move” and buried their “End 
Selective Enforcement” resolution instead. 
of putting it on the council agenda. 

In Johnson’s conviction, Joseph dis- 
missed her concerns that she was targeted 
as a political activist. He ruled that 
erasable chalking on the sidewalk is not a 
constitutionally protected activity. 

“Commissioner Joseph has no love of the 
First Amendment,” said Robert Norse. 

All such chalking apparently now 

constitutes “defacement.” Police, howev- 
-er, have beén ignoring chalkers at peace 

protests, such as that attended by Mayor 

Emily Reilly herself.on February 15. 

_ Johnson’s misdemeanor vandalism 
arrest was for writing in the gutter: “Are 
we so mean-spirited that we would deny a 
homeless person the right to sleep at night, 


to beg for food with a sign after dark, to | 


sit, or to cover up with a blanket?” 

Johnson’s trial has been continued to 
March 14 at 10:00 a.m. in Department 1 
because Officer Phelps revealed that 
there a police report and an audio tape 
had not been provided to the defense. 


Photos of the arrest of Becky Johnson can 
be viewed at http://huffsantacruz.org/becky. 
For more information, call HUFF at (831) 
423-HUFF or call Johnson at (831) 429-8529, 


Councilmember Rotkin put it, “What idiot 
wouldn’t move along when told to do so 
[by a police officer]?” Councilmember 
Scott Kennedy predicted that pegs 
would shortly “die down.” 

Playing along, police focused their 
harassment and citations on individual 


homeless people, tie-dyed travelers, and © 


local youth — those least likely to have 
organized support in the community. 
Musicians and political activists were ini- 
tially left alone, even when blatantly vio- 
lating the law by standing next to a build- 
ing, sitting on a public bench, or giving 
out political literature at a table for more 
than an hour — all strictly forbidden. 

There had never really been a “sitting” 
problem or a pressing “sparechanging” 
problem. The City Council’s real problem 
had been political — how to reassure mer-, 
chants and the right- -wing monopoly. 
newspaper, the Santa Cruz Sentinel, that 
police could remove the raggedy-looking 
and the poor from the sidewalks without 
pesky concerns from constitutional critics. 

-“How can the City Council honestly 
Oppose a war in Iraq when it supports the 
police department’s war against our own ~ 
poor here in Santa Cruz?” asked one Food 
Not Bombs activist. 
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from page one 


remove them, and immediately begin pro- 
ducing food. It is a long, arduous journey 
from destitution to self-sufficiency, but 
the brave men and women willing to try 
have no other options and nothing to lose. 

The ranks of the MST are full of rural 
day laborers, urban homeless people, sub- 
stance abusers, domestic violence victims, 
unemployed rural slum dwellers, and 
peasant farmers who have lost their land. 

They are the most marginalized of all 
Brazilians, said Peter Rosset of Food 
First, who has worked with MST. 

So far, MST claims it has settled one 
million people on 20 million acres, with 
another 61,000 families in preparation set- 
tlements. The process of settling land is 
not for the uninspired, however, as Rosset 
explained. 

The settlers put in countless hours of 
hard work and live with the bare minimum 
in conveniences for years before anything 
resembling a traditional farm emerges. 
Those who want to be part of a settlement 
must first save money for basic necessities. 
But, for such destitute people, the cost of 
something as basic as the plastic sheeting 
that will be their roof is steep. 

After they have managed to scrape 
together what they need, they move to tem- 
porary settlements with only the bare bones 
of amenities for six months to two years, to 
learn skills such as literacy, first aid, and 
violence prevention. They learn how to set 
up clinics, schools, and how to farm. 

Meanwhile, MST scouts an idle and 
fecund parcel of land that is owned by an 
absentee owner. When the time is right, 
the group will occupy the land under the 
cover of darkness. By the time the sun 
rises, or when the legal owners have 


Tesponded, crops are already planted. 


A reaction is usually not ‘far behind. the 


sunrise. Things have become’ ugly on more 


than one occasion: over 14 years, 1,158 
MST and other rural activists were assassi- 
nated, and there are perpetual threats and 
attempts, according to Jeffrey Frank in a Z 
Magazine article. Few people were ever 
arrested or convicted for the crimes. 

With rampant corruption among local 
and state officers, the settlers have little 
protection except self-defense; and they 
have cultivated a militant stance that is 


Protesting Psychiatry 
from page 10 


the real oppression that exists in our soci- 
ety! Let’s work together for our individual 
and collective liberation from everything 
that destroys the human spirit!” 

The influence of the American 
Psychiatric Association is felt internation- 
ally, because the pharmaceutical corpora- 
tions are not limited by national bound- 
aries. The World Health Organization and 
the World Bank both have huge programs 
to bring this western-style, drug-centered, 
coercive psychiatry approach to the rest of 
the world. Protesters are connecting with 
anti-globalization groups to point out that 
if you thought America pushing tobacco 
was bad, don’t wait until millions more 
people internationally — upset from 
poverty, war and ecological disaster — are 
pressured to take Haldol as the “cure.” 

One more “ghetto wall” that is crum- 
bling is between the mad and queer move- 
ments. In fact, one Support Coalition spon- 
sor group is the “Fruit & Nut Bar.” This 
year is the 30th anniversary of the APA 
“pretending” to remove homosexuality 
from its list of diagnostic labels. Protesters 
said the APA “pretended,” because, in fact, 
gender preference is still indirectly listed if 
it is associated with discomfort. 

Many people are still surprised to hear 
that at their Annual Meeting, members of 
the APA actually vote labels into and out 
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Brazil’s Landiess Movement 


often misunderstood by Brazil’s main- 
stream media, according to Dawn Plummer, 
coordinator for Friends of MST. 


PROMISED LAND 


The law is on MST’s side — sort of. If 
land is not “fulfilling its social function,” 
States Article 184 of the 1988 Brazilian 
Constitution (enacted after a two-decade- 
long military dictatorship), “It is the task 
of the Federation to expropriate, on social 
grounds, for the purposes of agrarian 
reform,” the unproductive land. 

Where the MST and Brazilian law col- 
lide is at Article 5, which guarantees private 
property. MST charges that the government 
represents the wealthy elite and has no real 
interest in ensuring equitable distribution of 
land. The federal government does not 
enforce Article 184, but local and state offi- 
cials intervene on behalf of private 
landowners to enforce Article 5, sometimes 
ruthlessly. Although their method may not 
be strictly legal, MST argues, if people are 
starving the method is legitimate. 

In a country as large as the continental 
United States, hunger and landlessness pre- 
vail, while only two percent of rural 
landowners hold 56 percent of all the land 
— more than half of which is idle, accord- 
ing to O Estado de Sao Paulo, a Brazilian 
daily comparable to the New York Times. 
Land that is cultivated may be heavily used 
for growing export or feed crops, such as 
soybeans, instead of food for the people. 

In contrast, although life on the settle- 
ments is tough and requires a lot of hard 
work, “None of Brazil’s 50 million people 
who go to bed hungry are settlers,” said 
Sherry Keith of San Francisco State 
University, who recently led a study tour 
of Brazil’s social and cultural movements, 
including the landless movement. 

MST settlers not only have land to 
grow food on, but they have a right to be 
there, she added. Conditions improve for 
the settlers because it becomes a commu- 
nity that can organize to provide adequate 
health care, schooling, and basic needs. 

Keith pointed out that poor Brazilians 


occupy land that does not belong to them to 


create urban shantytowns, called favelas, 
whereas the American government stead- 
fastly refuses any homeless settlements. 
Some Brazilians living in the urban 
slums still have a connection to farming, 


of its Diagnostic and Statistical Manual 
(DSM), which can have the force of law. 

Protesters will remember Dr. John E. 
Fryer, 65, a psychiatrist whose speech as 
Dr. H. Anonymous before the American 
Psychiatric Association Annual Meeting 
30 years ago was a turning point in the 
history of the gay movement. 

While the Bay to Breakers’ runners 
running by the APA in bizarre costumes 
have little to fear from the psychiatrists 
because of strength in numbers, they may 
want to watch out for a new development: 
The American Psychiatric Association lit- 
erally votes on new diagnoses. And one 
label the APA is actually considering is 
the ability to describe whole dysfunctional 
groups of people as a whole as having a 
psychiatric disorder. One can only hope 
they would start with their own organiza- 
tion. Physician, label thyself? 


To get updates and final details, or if your 
organization is interested in co-sponsoring or 
endorsing the May events, or to join the May 
18 planning e-mail list contact: 
www.MindFreedom.org. Write: Support 
Coalition International; 454 Willamette; POB 
11284; Eugene, OR 97440 USA. E-mail: 
office @mindfreedom.org. Phone: (541) 345- 
9106 or toll free 1-877-MAD-PRIDE. 


David Oaks is executive director of 
MindFreedom and Support Coalition 
International, a nonprofit based in Oregon. He 
has been a psychiatric survivor human rights 
activist for 26 years, and will speak at both 
the May 17 and May 18 events. 


and see a relationship between land and a 
better life, said Rosset. They can perhaps 
remember a rural childhood or stories 
their parents and grandparents told about 
life on the land. 

For others, there is also an urban coun- 
terpart to agrarian reform called the 
Unemployed Workers Movement (origi- 
nally the Roofless People’s Movement). 
The idea is to occupy abandoned build- 
ings and urban land where families can 
supplement wages with the food grown 
collectively on small plots. 

Rosset warned about importing MST’s 
solutions to the United States. The princi- 
ples of MST are transportable but the 
recipes are not, he said. 

The MST took those people who a 
society wished would simply disappear, 
who had no other options left, and by 
working collectively transformed them 
into a viable political force. 

The MST “puts other twelve-step pro- 
grams to shame by mobilizing people in 
mass and transforming their lives,” added 
Rosset, who suggested representatives of 
homeless groups here could visit MST 
settlements to learn lessons they could use 
in their own communities. 

In. the United States the issue is not 
farmland, but the poor here share what 
Plummer describes as poor Brazilians’ 
desire to build a truly sustainable commu- 
nity that is vibrant and connected. 

THE FUTURE 

MST’s ultimate goal is social and eco- 
nomic change. They want Brazilians to 
have a chance at living as decent a life as 
farming can give them. They want to make 
agrarian reform a reality by compelling the 
government to enforce Article 184 and 
make land distribution more equal. 

Of the 175 million people in Brazil, a 
third (44 million) live at or below the 
poverty line, according to the New York 
Times. Depending on estimates, hunger 
pursues from 15 to 50 million Brazilians, as 
much as 30 percent of the country. 

Yet, Brazil.is one of the most industrial- 
ized and commercially developed countries 
in the world. Some may chalk poverty up to 
characteristics of the poor: lazy, dishonest, 
stupid. Others attribute this paradox to a 
deep-seated corruption that permeates all 
branches of the government and society, 
and has its roots in the country’s history of 
colonialism and oppression. 


Homeless Youth 


from page four 


recoup what is lost. 

If the new Treasury Secretary John 
Snow’s circular economics (his version 
of the trickle-down model) backfire, the 
number of families who must decide 
between food and rent will worsen. That 
could mean a lot of young people with- 
out skills to carry them into adulthood, 
including basic education. 

The McKinney-Vento Act and Bush’s 
promise to “leave no child behind” seem 
to open the door to education for home- 
less and poor youth, while ongoing wel- 
fare and education cuts are locking it. 

If parents become homeless, their 
children may end up in youth shelters, 
with the parents separated in adult shel- 
ters. Or they might end up on the street. 
Children like these have sought refuge at 
the Larkin Street Youth Services, accord- 
ing to Canter — even a twelve-year-old 
with a five-year-old sibling in tow. 

Canter warned against putting the 
young and adult homeless together. 
“Why don’t you just doom them to a life 
on the street,” he asked, “because they’ ll 
identify themselves with those adults.” 

Many youth are not willing to go to 
shelters if they can avoid it. Not only do 
they not want to live by strict shelter rules 
— especially rules barring their pets that 
provide protection and companionship — 


And still others see the source of 
Brazil’s present condition in a history of 
free market economics imposed by interna- 
tional financial institutions, such as the 
World Bank and International Monetary 
Fund, and enforced by the government. 
Those institutions and Brazilians attempting 
to change their country by electing a presi- 
dent who has promised to feed the poor are 
presently creating a lot of friction. 

On one side are the throngs of the poor 
and working class who are euphoric at 
President Lula da Silva’s election that car- 
tied such promise to change what is so 
badly broken in the economic and social 
systems. Even some of Brazil’s wealthier 
citizens are optimistic, even though they 
stand to lose privileges guaranteed them by 
virtue of an entrenched system. 

On the other side, all the people and 
institutions whose interests are threatened 
are lining up to block reforms, or may even 
try to topple Lula’s presidency if they feel 
threatened enough. Most notably, this 
includes the United States, whose president 
is pushing hard for Brazil’s cooperation in 
the Free Trade Agreement of the Americas 
(described alternatively as NAFTA on 
steroids, or as the key to prosperity); orga- 
nizations such as the World Bank, whose 
agrarian reform ideas are sharply different 
from MST and are blamed for some of the 
problems Brazil is experiencing; and the 
wealthy Brazilians who prefer to preserve 
their wealth and privileges. 

As it turns out, it is a historic moment 
for MST, too, for whom there has never 
been such promise of achievement. The 
Workers Party, of which Lula is the 
leader, is aligned with MST; but as Lula’s 
cabinet and he himself balance on the 
tightrope between hope and obstruction, 
the MST must make sure they are not for- 
gotten. As hard as one side pushes Lula, 
they must push back with just as much | 

force. The biggest challenge MST faces 
right now, said Plummer, is readying the 
group for that struggle. 

The direction Brazil takes now, while 
Lula is at the helm, will determine 
whether the City of God becomes more 
than a cruel joke on a deeply religious 
people — a slum whose people have 
rarely seen mercy, divine or otherwise. 
MST, with their plows, hoes, and shovels, 
are clearing a path in the direction of the 
promised land. 


but also girls may be harassed, raped, or 
molested, according to Corey. 

Amber Whitson described Berkeley’s 
women’s shelters as a “war-zone,” where 
fights and theft are common. Living on her 
own for six years and tougher.than most 
21-year-old women, she said she would 
not go near those shelters with her 14- 
month-old son. Instead, they live hand to 
mouth from donations from charity and 
friends and squat at friends’ places while 
she tries to get back on her feet. 

Services for homeless youth are 
expanding little by little, as is the aware- 
ness of their needs. YEAH just opened two 
shelters for youth between 18 and 25 with 
money from the Berkeley City Council. 
UC Berkeley students run a “suitcase clin- 
ic” providing health care, mental health 
counseling, and a place where street youth 
can “get off the street and relax,” accord- 
ing to volunteer Ryan Houk. 

Shelters and services like the suitcase 
clinic can help heal what has been dam- 
aged; but young people will keep fleeing 
to the streets unless deep issues are tack- 
led, and they get an audience with the 
adults that control their lives and the 
world they live in. 

Many don’t have a vision for the 
future because the present is not what 
they bargained for. As Corey put it, “I 
planned to study law but if the way 
things are going continues, there will be 
no law to work. So, why bother?” 
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by Brother Jahahara Amen-RA 
Alkebulan-Maiat 

Greetings of IMANI (FAITH) Esteemed 
Elders, Sisters, Brothers, and Youthful 
Warriors: May our magnificent Creator 
and Ancestors find you and your families 
in the best of spirit and health. 


n January 2003, tens of thousands of 
activists from nearly every section of 
our earth came together for the third 
World Social Forum gathering in 
Porto Alegre, Brazil. Under the theme, 
“Another World Is Possible,” they collec- 
tively covered and connected a broad 
spectrum of organizations and causes — 
from the spiritual and cultural to environ- 
mental, labor, women and youth issues. 
Intense discussions were held on a wide 
variety of subjects and, in some instances, 
common action plans were forged. 

Two of the principal areas of concern for 
participants from around the world and 
Brazilians alike, were the growing crises of 
hunger and homelessness. While the politi- 
cal/corporate administration in the United 
States, led by (p)resident George W. BuSh, 
is intensifying its war on the poor at home 
and other nations abroad, Brazilians are 
fighting more humane battles. The USS. 
continues its inhumane crimes of wasting 
billions in needed resources on deadly 
weapons of mass destruction, murderous 
prisons and tax breaks for the rich. 

On the contrary, the popular, new, and 
democratically elected president of Brazil 
has issued a different set of priorities. 


Upon assuming office in January, El 
Presidente Luiz Inacio Lula da Silva, or 
Lula, as he is affectionately known, has 
declared his own “battle” — A War To 


End Hunger and Homelessness. 
Possessing deep roots in the poor and 
working class struggles of that huge nation, 
Lula is implementing an ambitious “Zero 
Tolerance” program as relates to those 
without food and shelter. Speaking before 
the World Social Forum, Lula emphatically 
stated: “Thousands of Brazilians go to bed 
hungry every night. Estimates of 43 million 
of our people do not have enough to eat. 


The ere Friends Service ‘Committee: joined thousands of activists at the World Social Forum in Porto Alegre, Brazil. 


And, each day a new and dangerous favelo 
(slum) is erected. That will change in my 


administration. Our first poe is to end 


hunger and homelessness.” 
Lula delivered a similar message a few 
days later at the World Economic Forum 


— a gathering of mostly white, male, 
European and U.S. corporate types who 
meet every year to plot how to re-divide 
our world and resources for their own 
selfish benefit. Striking a mighty blow at 
the corporate elite, Lula stated that Brazil 
would be a leader in demanding justice 
and equality for the poor nations and peo- 
ple of the world. 

He went on to express his strong opposi- 


Christine Hanlon’s Art on Display a Berkeley 


“WET NIGHT ON SUTTER STREET.”’ 


Painting by Christine Hanlon, oil on canvas 


Civic Center Building 


21380 Milvia Street, Berkeley 
March 1-21, 2003 


An exhibit of Christine Hanlon’s beautiful paintings of homeless scenes is on 
display on the first floor of the Civic Center Building at 2180 Milvia Street in 
| Berkeley until March 21. Berkeley Housing Director Stephen Barton saw 
Hanlon’s paintings in the December 2002 issue of Street Spirit and decided to 
exhibit some of her art in Berkeley. Many thanks to Hanlon and Barton for 
making this heartfelt art about homelessness accessible to the public. 
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tion to the exploitative and unequal trade 
agreements that the United States and 
Europe are imposing on poor nations, and 
to the criminal “debt” that they have entan- 
—gled poor nations in, which limit their abili- 
ties to provide basic necessities like food, 
health care, housing and education. “It is 
time for this to change,” said Lula. 

Many Brazilian activists I spoke to — 
especially from the huge cities of Sao 
Paulo, Rio de Janiero, Salvador and even 
Porto Alegre — seemed encouraged by 
the election, pronouncements and early 
efforts of the new president. Cledi de 
Oliveira, Secretary of the Comite Afro de 
Brazil, summed. up the feeling of most, 


Where do street hands g 
lwhencold... 
__Under his dog’s paws? — 
_ Beside his cat nesting _ 
___ five mice? 
Arms cross, hands thrust 
under armpits? 
Squeeze down past the belt 
effectual/not sexual? 
Fisted fingers capture warmth 
as if clutching 
a $2 bill? 


March 2003 


saying: “We are all delighted that our 
efforts have gotten Lula elected as presi- 
dent. It won’t be easy. But, now, another 
world i is, indeed, possible.” 


Hotep (Peace: Love and Continued 
Blessings). 


Brother J dhahars Alkebulan-Maiat is the 
African Initiative Coordinator of American 
Friends Service Committee’s Pacific Mountain 
Region; and National Co-Chair of the National 
Coalition of Blacks for Reparations in America 
(NiCOBRA). He is organizing a report back 
for Bay Area activists who attended this year’s 
World Social Forum. Contact Jahahara at 
AFSC’s San Francisco office, (415) 565-0201, 
ext. 15; or by e-mail at jalkebulan @afsc.org 


of overappine tories, 
I wonder about this poor guy” s hands, : 
jacket thickness, who gets fed first, 
where’s his plastic donation bowl? 


How’ 's his staying power 


1 downtown Berkeley? | 


Wonder about his/their hours 


after hours... 
A friend and I buy Sireet Sue 
give and receive a cheerful smile 
in the cold night. _ 


Street Spirit is published by the American Friends Service Committee. 
Homeless vendors receive 50 papers a day for free, while earning income and 
self-reliance, and educating the community about social justice issues. AFSC 
bears the entire printing costs of more than $3,000 each month to provide our 
vendors with a positive alternative to panhandling. Please donate or subscribe to 
Street Spirit | Help us remain an independent voice for justice! 


© Tenclose $25 for one year's subscription. 
© Tenclose a donation of 0 $100 0 $50 0 $25 
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Send Donations to: 
Street Spirit, AFSC 

65 Ninth St. 

San Francisco, CA 94103 


